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HE Mudania armistice has been signed, 
General Harington has shaken hands with 
Ismet Pasha, and all is over at Chanak— 

bar the political shouting at home and the payment 
of the bill for Mr. Lloyd George’s last great adventure. 
The full details of the agreement are not yet known, 
as we write, but its main points are clear. The Greeks 
will evacuate Eastern Thrace and the Turks will take 
over complete control forty-five days from the coming 
into force of the armistice. The Neutral Zones will 
be delimited and held till after the Peace Conference, 
both the Turks agd ourselves undertaking to abstain 
from further reinforcement or fortification. For this 
happy issue from a dangerous situation the chief credit 
must go to the prudence and tact of Sir Charles Haring- 
ton. As Nelson won at Trafalgar by the timely use 
of a blind eye, so did Harington win at Chanak; for 
there is no doubt that if he had carried out the Cabinet's 
instructions of a fortnight ago we should have been 
plunged into war with Turkey. Mr. Lloyd George 
will, of course, have no difficulty in claiming that 
he himself is the great keeper of the peace ; for what 
do warlike actions matter and ultimatums and mani- 
festos to Jugoslavia and the British Dominions, if 
only you keep on saying in the Daily Chronicle that 
you would hate to fight? But the British public 
knows Mr. Lloyd George and is waiting to register its 
opinion not only on his peacemaking efforts at 
Chanak, but on the vast bungle that he has made for 


three years in the Near East. 
* * * 








The Government’s apologists are making the utmost 
of the alleged atrocities committed by the victorious 
Turks in Anatolia, and are suggesting that the Cabinet 
risked war to save Thrace from a similar fate. This 
appeal to humanitarian sentiment, however, does not 


appear to be founded on any evidence whatever. All 
the apparently trustworthy evidence that we, at any 
rate, have seen, points to the conclusion that Kemal’s 
army has behaved extraordinarily well during its 
recent advance. Mr. Lloyd George himself has implied 
that Smyrna was burnt by the Turks, but the first- 
hand stories of English and American eye-witnesses 
all suggest that the town was fired not by the Turks 
but by the Greeks, not by those who were securing the 
greatest prize in Asia Minor but by those who were 
escaping from its shores for ever. Certainly scores, 
if not hundreds, of Turkish towns and villages were 
destroyed, and their inhabitants, including women and 
children, put to the sword, by the retreating Greek 
rabble. We are no apologists for “ atrocities,” at 

about the atrocities committed by the Turks in Armenia 
and Pontus there is no doubt whatever. But on this 
point there does not appear to be a pin to choose be- 
tween Greeks and Turks, and the sentiment which 
condemns one side and exonerates the other is entirely 
false and misleading. It would be interesting to have 
the opinion of a Bulgar peasant as to whether he would 
rather his village were occupied by Greek or Turkish 


“troops.” Pending his reply, the less said about the 
subject the better. We are reminded of the Bolshevik 
atrocities. The original ruling spirit of the Cheka— 


the Bolshevik Inquisition—had not a nail on his 
fingers ; they had all been torn off in prison under the 
Government of the late Tsar. Easterners deliberately 
play on the humanitarianism of the West—and laugh 
at it. The “ atrocity” cry may be the most effective, 
but is certainly as regards the Near East the most 
irrelevant, of political arguments. 
* * * 

We are never inclined to be prophetic upon any 
question, unless the elements of the problem are cal- 
culable, and we therefore offer no opinion as to whether 
there is likely to be a General Election this year or not. 
Neither Mr. Lloyd George nor the apparently bemused 
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Mr. Austen Chamberlain, can be relied upon to act 
in accordance with the established traditions of British 
polities, and we cannot guess, therefore, whether they 
will decide to resign or to hang on to office until the 
last gasp. If they choose to hang on we know of no 
reason why they should not succeed in doing so. They 
are supported in Parliament by a number of more or 
less panic-stricken puppets, a large proportion of 
whom know that the next General Election will spell 
their final exclusion from English public life. Why 
should these hasten the date of their sentence? The 
value of the normal system of party politics lies in 
the fact that party interests are more or less permanent 
and tend to override personal considerations. Destroy 
parties and you get the profoundly irresponsible 
legislature that we have at present. Everybody knows 
that the Coalition Government as such is more un- 
popular than any British Government of modern times ; 
but since everybody—save a few of the foolishly 
devoted—intends to repudiate the Coalition at the 
first opportunity, what need is there to worry? There 
is, of course, an answer to that question. Coalitionists 
will not escape from the odium which they have in- 
curred, so easily as they seem to hope. They will be 
very heavily defeated. That prophecy at any rate 
we need not fear to make. 


* * * 


The decision of the Soviet Government to repudiate 
the important agreement which it concluded with Mr. 
Leslie Urquhart only a few weeks ago, is greatly to 
be regretted from every point of view. It seems to 
have been a piece of sheer silliness. The whole value 
of the agreement, as we pointed out at the time, lay 
in the fact that it was a private deal with no politics 
in it, and should do much to encourage other Western 
capitalists to invest money in the reconstruction of 
Russia. Moscow, however, has now repudiated it 
on purely political grounds—as a protest against the 
failure of the British and French Governments to 
invite Russian representatives to the forthcoming 
Near Eastern conference. Obviously Russia ought 
to be represented and probably she will be, but the 
question has no relation whatever to the Urquhart 
agreement. JIsvestia argues that the repudiation will 
show the Western capitalist world that Russia cannot 
be trifled with and must be treated as a Great Power. 
What, of course, it has actually shown the Western 
capitalist world is that the Russian Government cannot 
be taken seriously and in a commercial sense cannot 
be trusted. No one is going to send money to Russia 
if contracts are to be repudiated every time the political 
amour propre of the Soviet leaders is injured by some 
foreign Government. The damage is done now and 
it is not easy to see how it can be repaired. Those of 
us who are anxious to hasten the process of Russian 
reconstruction and the renewal of normal economic 
relations can do nothing—save hope that the education 
of the Russian Government in the commonsense of 
business relationships will not be so lengthy a process 
as now seems likely. 

* * * 


A drastic test of the prohibition law has been 
precipitated by President Harding and his Attorney- 
General, Mr. ee es A week ago the latter 
issued a decree, not only forbidding American ships 
of every kind to carry liquor, but ordering the seizure 
and forfeiture of any foreign ship entering an American 
oe with liquor on board—whether under seal or not. 

his preposterous order is the result of the “ dry” 
agitation provoked by the decision of the United 


States Shipping Board some months ago to allow 
liquor to be served on American passenger liners after 


leaving port. This was, of course, a matter of pure 
business. Mr. Lasker, the head of the Shipping Board, 
simply argued that American ships, if dry, would 
stand no chance whatever in competition with European 
liners. Inevitably, the prohibition agitators got to 
work, and they have carried the day at Washington, 

artly because of the flagrant hypocrisy of the Shipping 
Desets policy, and partly because the electoral power 
of the Anti-Saloon League is a tremendous weapon on 
the eve of the Congressional elections. As regards 
the enforcement of the order on foreign ships, the 

osition of the American Government is being challenged 

y the Cunard Company in a test case before the 
Supreme Court; but unless the case is specially 
expedited it cannot be heard for many months, possibly 
for a year or two. In the meantime, we may take it, 
the Aquitania will supply its passengers with the 
beverages they desire, without being seized and for- 
feited on arrival in New York. The Harding Govern- 
ment is, however, quite serious in its general efforts 
to secure enforcement of prohibition at sea, and the 
activities of the “ prohibition navy ” have for months 
past been among European shipping growing steadily 
more aggressive. Nor does the trouble begin at the 
three-mile limit. Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, 
has been trying to obtain by agreement the right of 
modified visit and search outside territorial waters, 
and the new Tariff Act actually asserts the right of 
interference within a radius of twelve miles. This 
provision of the Act, being contrary to maritime law 
and usage, is being resisted by the British Embassy 
in Washington, which maintains the accepted view 
that foreign ships outside the three-mile limit cannot 
legally be prevented even from transferring liquor 
to American “rum-runners.” The American press, 
meanwhile, is engaged in abusing the Attorney-General 
for trying to apply at sea a fantastic version of a law 
which he is utterly unable to enforce on land, and the 
European lines are alleged to be considering the superior 
advantages of Canadian ports. 

* * * 


The Treaty just signed at Bagdad between His 
Britannic Majesty and His Majesty the King of Irak 
is an imposing document. It deals with our numerous 
rights and cbligations, the sound financial policy we 
are to institute, the military support we shall provide, 
and the general measures to be taken for the setting 
up of constitutional government. It also pledges us 
“to use our good offices to secure the admission of 
Irak to membership of the League of Nations as soon 
as possible.” That clause is, on the face of it, most 
encouraging, ,f2r Sir Perey Cox has announced that, 
when Irak is admitted to the League, our Mandate 
will end. But when is it expected that Irak will be 
fit for this honour and we able to secure this relief ? 
The country is only quiet on the surface; King Feisul 
lives under the wing of British power, and not in 
the hearts of his subjects. The British taxpayer has 
= out large sums in Irak and he is still paying out 
arge sums. What is the “sound financial policy ” 
going to be? The taxation of the Mesopotamian Arabs 
will be a difficult and dangerous business, and so also 
will loans to King Feisul’s Government. If Sir Percy 
Cox and King Feisul can succeed in making the new 
administration depend on the consent of the people 
and not on British bayonets and bombs, if they can 
develop public works and productive enterprises that 
will make Irak pay its own way, they may reconcile 
us to the prospect of shouldering the responsibilities 
laid down in the Treaty. But they must give some 
earnest very soon, or we shall be rid of our Mandate 
before Irak is steered into the haven of the League. 

* * * 


Both the Miners’ Federation and the coalowners 
have issued statements on the wages question this 
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week. The coalowners would have us believe that 
the figures which Mr. Hodges gives—and which we 
quote in an article on another page—as showing the 
standard rates of wages in the various districts are 
an under-representation of the real facts. It is a fact, 
of course, that many pieceworkers make more than 
the daywork rates, but of what industry in which 
any system of payment by results is worked would 
not this be true? The whole argument of those who 
favour payment by results has always been that the 
system offers increased earnings in return for increased 
effort, and it would clearly be destructive of this 
argument if the standard rates were allowed to be 
lowered because some men were earning more. It 
is, in fact, precisely because employers have so often 
taken this line that the piecework system is so commonly 
condemned amongst Trade Unionists. High piecework 
earnings are open only to a few: the standard or 
minimum rate is of concern to all, and by it the industry 
must be judged. The owners’ argument that there 
are often two earners in the same family is equally 
beside the point. More often there are not, and 
it is manifestly absurd to base a wage standard on 
the exceptional case. The owners may reasonably 
argue that they cannot afford to increase wages, 
but there is no sense in trying to prove that men 
who are obviously and seriously underpaid are in 
reality very well off. 
* * * 


The serious position which has existed for some weeks 
at Ebbw Vale, where the company has shut down both 
its iron and steel plant and its coal mines, shows little 
signs of improvement. The dispute began over purely 
local issues, centring round the interpretation of an 
award given by an arbitrator. The interpretations 
of the two sides differed, and the management shut 
down their undertakings in reply to trouble among 
the men leading to a protest stoppage. The arbitrator 
has since interpreted his own award, and the men 
declared their willingness to accept his interpretation. 
The management also declares its acceptance ; but it 
insists that it will not reopen the works until all out- 
standing questions have been finally disposed of, and 
secure guarantees given for continuity of work in the 
future. Even then, it is stated, the iron and steel 

lants, where the furnaces have been raked out, cannot 

restarted until the New Year at soonest. The 
full details of the dispute are not easy to understand 
from the Press reports; but it seems clear enough 
that the management is seeking to “ teach the men a 
lesson,” and is using to the full the coercive power 
which the economic situation has placed in its hands. 
It will have no cause to grumble if, when the conditions 
change, the men show a disposition to “get a bit 
of their own back.” It is not easy to forgive those 
who adopt a deliberate policy of starvation. 


* * * 


Slowly the importance, not merely of town-planning, 
but of regional planning, is being realised by local 
authorities up and down the country. This week an 
important national conference for the discussion of the 
whole question has been meeting in Manchester. There 
is probably no area throughout the country which 
stands in such need of systematic regional planning 
as the great aggregation of towns lying between Liver- 
pool in the west and Manchester in the east, and it 
is encouraging to notice that in this area the local 
authorities are setting a good example to the rest of 
the country by acting together in laying down plans 
for urban development, the building of new roads, the 
extension of transport facilities and other schemes of 
— utility. Sir Henry Maybury, of the Transport 

inistry, in addressing the conference, laid stress on 
the comparative backwardness of the London area in 


regional co-operation. The explanation doubtless lies 
largely in the extraordinary chaos of London govern- 
ment, which seems designed to make co-operation 
between the various authorities as difficult as possible, 
Certainly the north, both in Lancashire and in the 
Doncaster region, to which we referred a few weeks ago, 
is setting the south an example and preparing the way 
for that reorganisation of local government areas and 
powers without which any systematic regional planning 
on a large scale is impossible. 
* * *” 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Pastoral Letter 
against the Irregulars is the most drastic philippic 
issued by the Catholic bishops in living memory. 
Excommunication is to be the penalty for continuance 
in rebellion against the National Government, and 
priests, who either publicly or privately uphold the 
insurrection, are to be deprived of their faculties. Up 
to the present the fulminations of the Hierarchy have 
failed to produce any effect, largely because of the 
opposition of a section of the younger clergy. In 
Dublin recently half the congregation walked out of one 
of the city churches as a protest against an attack by a 
preacher on the Free State Government. It may be 
assumed that such priests will now be silenced, for the 
new prohibitions are so framed as to make it difficult 
even for ingenious casuists to indulge in evasions. The 
Irregulars, however, have a strong corps of lay theo- 
logians, who believe themselves to be as well qualified 
as the prelates to lay down the law on questions of 
faith and morals, and are not likely to submit without 
a struggle. In the past they have had more than one 
successful trial of strength with the Hierarchy. But 
in those days they had public opinion behind them, 
and, contrary to the ordinary Protestant view, ecclesi- 
astical thunderbolts have invariably failed in Ireland to 
destroy a genuinely popular movement. The bishops 
are well aware that in the present controversy they have 
the mass of the people solidly on their side, and the 
consciousness of this fact has a good deal to do with the 
uncompromising tone of their pronouncement. 

* * * 


The disastrous reactions of the Irregular revolt are 
not confined to the twenty-six counties. Their effect 
on the northern area was shown in Sir James Craig's 
speech at the opening of the Belfast Parliament, im 
which for the first time he derided the idea that there 
could be any question of Ulster not voting out of the 
Free State. Had Mr. de Valera and his associates not 
plunged the country into a ruinous war it would have 
been easy to hold out the tempting bait of generous 
financial advantages as the price of northern co- 
operation. This hope has now vanished. Heavy as is 
the burden of the eight millions tribute which the six 
counties must pay to Great Britain under the Act of 
1920, it is preferable to the crushing load of debt 
saddled by the war and the campaign of sabotage upon 
the shoulders of Free State taxpayers. An acute 
observer of Ulster affairs gives it as his opinion that not 
only have Orangemen hardened against union, but that 
Catholic property owners in the border counties may 
decide that the rule of the Specials under the northern 
Government would be less irksome than the dangers of 
Irregular dictatorship, were they to cast their votes in 
the plebiscite for oe die in the Free State. Pressure 
from the south has induced the Mayor of Derry to 
abandon the proposed conference of Ulster Nationalist 
and Sinn Fein Parliamentary representations which had 
been summoned to formulate a mg for the northern 
minority. But it is obvious that Ulster Catholics will 
not tolerate much longer the policy, favoured by Free 
Staters and Irregulars alike, of using them as a forlorn 
hope to fight a losing battle against Partition without 
support or adequate backing. Sinn Fein has con- 


sistently muddled and mismanaged its relations with 
a2 
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the north because its leaders would not face facts 
honestly, and had Sir James Craig any sense of states- 
manship, a generous offer on his part would enable him 
to obtain from the minority that recognition which is 
vital to the stability of his Government. 

» * * 


PouiticaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Of the two courses 
still open to Mr. Lloyd George—({1) that of repeating 
the example twice set by Mr. Asquith during the war 

of yielding to his mutineers without reference to Parliament, 
and (2) that of confronting the House of Commons as soon as 
possible with a challenge on an issue of confidence—I should 
expect him on his general record to choose the second. Since 
the later Victorian era, to be sure, resignation rather than 
electoral defeat has been the usual means of exit for successive 
Prime Ministers. In the end, even Gladstone went out by that 
door, and so, of course, did Rosebery, Salisbury, Balfour, 
Campbell-Bannerman (though only on his death-bed) and 
Asquith. To-day, however, there are reasons for waiting, if 
not for the verdict of the country, at least for that of the House 
of Commons. A final sorting-out of the sheep and the goats 
through a test division would be invaluable as a prelude to the 


coming election. 


From the Prime Minister’s point of view, as I have said, I 
should expect this to be a more congenial course than the other. 
Besides, is it quite certain that on a vote of confidence he would 
be beaten ? On the contrary, I believe that from motives of 
self-preservation the general body of the Coalition would make 
one more rally to his side. With an election looming ahead the 
Ministerialist majority simply could not afford to brand all its 
leaders alike with the stigma of open defeat. Who, under such 
conditions, would be left to form the much-canvassed stopgap 
Tory Government ? Not even Mr. Bonar Law, who in truth is 
perhaps the best man in politics to act without consultation 
with the party oracles. 

* * * 

Consequently, though the Lloyd George legend has at last 
gone up in vapour, like the mists in one of the orator’s own 
hill-top perorations, the man himself may not be dislodged so 
easily—possibly only at the cost of a crash in which the whole 
of Tory Philistia as well as the ex-Liberal Samson might be 
involved. Much, I fancy, will depend on the Philistine tactics. 
If these are conciliatory, and if the tacticians take into account 
their dangerous captive’s present vexation of spirit, his not 
unnatural soreness at the fickleness of certain fair-weather 
sycophants and his freely proclaimed determination to go down 
with colours flying and drums beating—in other words, uttering 
valedictory home-truths about his turncoat disciples—I should 
not be surprised, as Sir George Younger might say, to find a 
Bill of Divorcement collusively arranged and the Coalition 
dissolved by mutual consent. 

* * * 

Briefly, what this implies is that, though resolved not to be 
bullied into resignation without a retaliatory clearing-up of 
accounts, Mr. Lloyd George nevertheless may be persuaded 
to retire—on conditions. In the first place, the forthcoming 
National Conservative Conference would probably have to 
drop the idea of serving the Prime Minister with notice to quit, 
the Conservative leaders taking action, if necessary, to veto 
the proposal, presumably in some such roundabout fashion as 
was recently outlined in the Younger speech. Secondly, a vote 
of confidence from the Commons might be required—a more or 
less hypocritical formula about which, for reasons I have already 
indicated, there need be little difficulty. In any case, according 
to this forecast, the sequel would be Mr. Lloyd George’s retire- 
ment—by compulsion if the House so decreed, or by a save-face 
act of volition if the House proved compliant. 

* * * 

As for the hastily arranged Manchester visit, I would suggest 
that it is typical at once of the Prime Minister’s hardihood and 
of his reliance on the tactful shortness of the Manchester memory. 
Possibly, however, he himself has forgotten how after a former 
visit to the headquarters of Manchester Liberalism, he and Mr. 
Bonar Law were kept busy in Parliament for weeks explaining 
away, line by line and point by point, the supposed significance 
and plain commitments of that too impulsive bid for Liberal 
unity. I may add (for this particular fruit of Coalitionism seems 
to have escaped notice in the local orchard) that Liberal unity, 
as Mr. Lloyd George conceives it, left both Manchester and Salford 
at the last election without a single Liberal member, I believe 
for the first time. Will it be for the last ? 


* * . 





THE 
COMMAND OF THE DEAD SEA 


HEN Mr. Lloyd George has to defend himself 
against a charge which he cannot flatly deny, 
he always tells us that some other fellow was 

just as bad as he was—if not worse. It is a method 
commonly adopted by a certain not very admirable 
type of schoolboy in a scrape, and we imagine that the 
Prime Minister has been accustomed to employ it from 
his youth up. We may be sure, at any rate, that he 
will employ it at Manchester. Unable to deny the 
deplorable results of his policy in the Near East, he 
will throw as much blame as possible on to everybody 
else—the French, the Italians, the Labour Party, the 
Free Liberals, this man for having wanted him to keep 
the Turks out of Europe, that man for having obstructed 
his plans for keeping them out, the other man for 
offering no alternative policy, and soon. Thus he may 
hope to create a fog thick enough to conceal his pecu- 
liarly personal responsibility for what is perhaps the 
most humiliating diplomatic defeat that Great Britain 
has ever suffered. We do not think, however, that he 
will succeed ; the facts are too plain. 

The indictment he has to meet has two aspects ; 
one refers to what he intended to do, and the other is 
to what he has actually done. His intentions have 
varied from time to time. Early in the War, when 
he anticipated an easy and rapid triumph, he declared 
that the Turks were a “ miserable, wretched, con- 
temptible ’’ people who should be expelled from Europe, 
‘a human cancer, a creeping agony of the flesh to the 
land which they occupy. The tread of their blood- 
stained sandals scorches and withers life and fertility 
out of whole territories—every blade shrivelled up in 
thousands of square miles.” “I am glad,”’ he added, 
“that the great day of reckoning has come and that 
the Turk is to be called to final account for his long 
record of infamy.” In January, 1918, when he had 
lost his confidence in victory, his sentiments became 
less Gladstonian. He spoke of the “ rich and renowned 
lands [no longer cancerous and withered !] which are 
predominantly Turkish,” and declared that we had no 
desire to turn the Turks out of Thrace or Constantinople. 
As for the Straits, they were to be placed under the 
control of the League of Nations. “ The effect of this 
statement in India,”’ he claimed two years later, “‘ was 
that recruiting went up appreciably from that very 
moment.” Then victory came, after all, and the Turk 
became as great a blackguard as ever and was turned 
out of Thrace and Constantinople alike. The League 
of Nations dropped out of the picture simultaneously 
and was replaced by a proposal for a permanent Allied 
garrison on the Straits. “‘The menace of British, 
French and Italian guns,” argued Mr. Lloyd George 
in February, 1920, would afford a much more stable 
and satisfactory solution of the problem than any form 
of International Government. At the same time he 
encouraged the Greeks to advance into Asia Minor, and 
at his instance the Supreme Council definitely authorised 
in May, 1920, the Greek attempt to destroy the Kemalist 
forces. Now, however, the tide has turned once more. 
There are polite words for the victorious Turks, and 
the League of Nations is again in favour as guardian 
of the Straits; Kemal is assured that we are his best 
friends, that we have no thought whatever of keeping 
him out of Thrace, that on the contrary we will do every- 
thing we can to facilitate the re-establishment of the 
“human cancer” in Europe if only he will allow us 
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a few months’ grace in which to prepare the way for 
him. Kemal, however, being a wise man, capable 
of learning from experience, prefers his bird in the hand. 
“One can never,” he mildly explained to Mr. John 
Clayton of the Chicago Tribune the other day, “ fully 
believe or place confidence in the words of Mr. Lloyd 
George.” What sceptics these Orientals are! So 
the few months has had to be reduced to forty-five 
days. 

Whether behind all these shufflings and contradictions, 
which have destroyed throughout the East all belief in 
the word of Great Britain, there has lain any consistent 
motive or purpose in the mind of Mr. Lloyd George, 
we cannot tell. His manceuvres baffle analysis; his 
phrases are made to mean anything and everything 
in turn. His favourite phrase at the moment is the 
“Freedom of the Straits,” and we do not doubt that 
he will make great use of it at Manchester. But what 
does it mean? He stated the other day that Australia 
and New Zealand “ sacrificed thousands of their heroic 
sons in order to achieve that Freedom of the Straits.” 
But what the Anzacs fought for was to secure immediate 
British command of the Straits and thereafter (in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s own words—February, 1920) “ the 
substitution of Russian authority for Turkish authority.” 
So, in the years 1915-17, “ Freedom of the Straits” 
meant Russian control of the Straits. Later on, as 
we have seen, it came to mean the permanent holding 
of the Straits “‘ under the menace of British, French 
and Italian guns,” with the intention (fully explained 
by Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Commons in 1920) 
of sending, in the event of war, sufficient troops to 
consolidate our own control there. But now, ap- 
parently, the “Freedom of the Straits’’ means that 
they are to be kept open by the League of Nations 
“like any other international waterway.” But is the 
League to keep them open for the battleships of all 
nations in time of war? If so, how is it going to do it ? 
If not, where does the “freedom” come in ?—for 
they have never been closed to merchantmen in time 
of peace. In short, has the phrase any intelligible 
meaning at all? The less the better, perhaps, from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s point of view, but, since he feels 
entitled to call not only on Great Britain but upon 
the Dominions to fight for it, it is time he told us exactly 
what it connotes in his mind at the present moment. 

The fact that it is a telling phrase makes the necessity 
for its elucidation all the more urgent. The definition 
cannot be too clear. Especially we want to know in 
what sense the “ Freedom of the Straits” is a vital British 
interest. If “freedom” means freedom in time of 
peace, then it is already secure; it has never been 
threatened. If it means freedom in time of war, then 
whether it is a vital British interest or not depends 
entirely on the nature of the war. If we were fighting 
on the side of Russia it would be to our interest to 
keep the Straits open; if we were fighting against 
Russia it would certainly be to our interest to keep 
them closed. Which is the more likely contingency ? 
For our part we have no opinion. Permanent 
British control of the Straits would, of course, from 
a military standpoint, be of great advantage to us in 
any event; but “freedom” seems quite as likely 


to be a handicap as an asset. The formal establishment 
of international control, with the dismantling of the 
forts, might facilitate our prompt seizure of the Straits 
with naval forces in the event of war—but that, we 
suppose, is hardly what Mr. Lloyd George means. 
What does he mean ? 





The question, of course, is useless. It will not be 
answered, since any answer would destroy all the 
glamour of the phrase. And, to tell the truth, we 
no more wish for an answer than Mr. Lloyd George 
wishes to give one. For no real issue turns on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s intentions, past or present. Whatever they 
may have been or may be to-day, they have not been 
and cannot be realised. He will say a great deal, no 
doubt, at Manchester about his motives and his ideals. 
Let us make him a present of them. Let us assume 
that, contradictions and all, they coincide with our 
own; are everything we desire. And let us judge him 
solely on his actual achievements. Whatever his 
intentions may have been, it is obvious that he has 
failed utterly and disastrously. His policy has brought 
the Turks back into Europe, it has delayed peace in 
the Near East by at least eighteen months, it has cost 
scores of thousands of Greek and Turkish lives, it 
has brought the British Empire to the very verge of a 
new war, and it has cost tens of millions of pounds 
to the British taxpayer. The expenditure of the past 
few weeks has already wiped out most of the Geddes 
economies—and there is nothing whatever to show 
for it. But for Mr. Lloyd George’s opposition, a 
satisfactory peace between the Greeks and the Turks 
might have been concluded early last year. He 
rejected the peace proposals of France on the 
ground that the Greeks must first be allowed to 
take Angora—a feat which both Marshal Foch 
and Sir Henry Wilson assured him was impossible. 
Even M. Venizelos recognised the truth—that if the 
war went on the Greek army must be driven into 
the sea—but Mr. Lloyd George stuck to his own 
opinion. 

It was bad enough that he should rely on military 
force at all for the settlement of such a problem; 
but that he should have relied on the military force 
of the Greek army almost passes comprehension. As 
recently as two months ago, when the real position was 
plain to every other competent observer in Europe, 
he assured the House of Commons that the Greeks 
had “established a military superiority in every 
pitched battle.” Where did he get his information ? 
Had he any information at all? At all events he was 
wrong, and his mistake has to be paid for heavily by 
every taxpayer in this country. It is not the origin of 
his policy but its results that he has to explain away. 
If he wanted a fresh struggle between the Allies and 
the Turks, he was a knave. If he did not, then he 
was a fool. There is no escape from that dilemma. 
Putting the case in the light most favourable to him, 
the fact remains that we cannot afford to have a Prime 
Minister who makes mistakes so expensive alike to 
our pockets and to our prestige. He backed the 
Greeks, with motives which may or may not have 
been reputable; and it is for the results rather than 
for the motives that the British public is calling him 
to account. As to whether Mr. Lloyd George is com- 
petent to deal with French politicians on behalf of 
Great Britain may be a matter of opinion, but regarding 
his competence to uphold British prestige in the East 
it is impossible that there should be two opinions 
amongst men who understand anything at all of the 
factors upon which our authority in Asia really rests. 
Our word has become a by-word. A British Prime 
Minister has sought to cheat the Oriental, and the 
patient Oriental, biding his time, has out-cheated him, 
as the East can always out-cheat the West. Whether, 
when Mr. Lloyd George is gone, we can re-establish 
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our reputation for straight-dealing, and, if so, how 
long the rehabilitation will take—these are the really 
vital questions, beside which the ‘“ Freedom of the 
Straits” is about as important as the command of 
the Dead Sea. 


THE SALVING OF AUSTRIA 


HE League of Nations scheme for the salving 

of Austria has been hailed with widespread relief. 

Three years of discussion and procrastination, of 
appeals and promises and spasms of charity and peddling 
attempts at reform, had brought not merely the Austrians, 
but the rest of the world, to a state of scepticism and 
despair. There is no need to dwell on the picture of this 
wreck tossing on the troubled waters of Central Europe. 
Everyone is familiar with its main features—a professional 
class reduced to beggary and starvation, manufacturers 
unable to get their raw materials, a discontented working- 
class watching its paper wages chasing after the cost-of- 
living index, a sullen countryside at daggers drawn with 
““ Red Vienna,” speculators and profiteers making and losing 
fortunes, a Government able to do little but pour out notes 
by the million and maintain a horde of half-employed 
officials, At long last, however, thanks mainly to the 
patience and the skill of a few men at Geneva, concerted 
action has been taken. An ample loan is given, and given 
with the Governmental backing that is necessary to make 
it effective, and within two years, it is estimated, the 
Austrian Republic may be set firmly on its feet. 

We have no intention of quarrelling with this optimistic 
view. But it is well that we should realise at the outset 
the difficulties and dangers that are involved in the scheme. 
It is no sudden and magie cure ; on the contrary, it promises 
to be a long and painful experiment—for Austria an experi- 
ment in sacrifice and subjection, and for the European 
Powers an experiment in the most drastic interference with 
the affairs of an alleged “sovereign” State. In return for 
this loan of 650 million gold crowns, the guaranteeing 
Powers exact severe conditions. The economies and 
reforms which the Austrian Government must undertake 
may involve the suppression, or the transference to private 
hands, of State industrial enterprises; they will certainly 
involve the dismissal of tens of thousands of public 
employees—brainworkers and manual workers, higher 
charges for railway travelling and postage and for the 
products of certain public monopolies (e.g., tobacco and 
salt), and the imposition of heavier taxes. Nobody 
pretends that all this will be amusing for the Austrian 
people. “ At the best,” says the Report of the Financial 
Committee of the League, on which the scheme was based, 
“the conditions of life in Austria must be worse next year, 
when she is painfully re-establishing her position, than last 
year, when she was devoting loans intended for that purpose 
to current consumption without reforms.” But this is not 
all, Besides the economic straitening that the Austrians 
must endure, there are political servitudes of the sternest 
character. The control to be exercised by the Council of 
the League of Nations, through its Commissioner-General 
in Vienna, is shared in theory with the Austrian Parliament 
and Government. But the Austrian Parliament goes out 
of the picture for all practical purposes at a very early 
stage ; for it is proposed that it shall pass a law enforcing 
on the Government, for a period of two years, “‘ full powers 
to take decisions of every kind in agreement with the 
Controlling Authority, provided that they are in con- 
formity with the approved programme and are directed 
to giving effect to it.” It is, in fact, the Commissioner- 
General who will be all powerful in many important matters 
—even to the extent of forbidding the Austrian Govern- 
ment to raise a loan, or to discount the proceeds of a loan, 
or to issue paper money. 

Here, it seems, is something which one large section of 





Austrian public opinion will not easily stomach. The 
Social Democrats have already raised an outcry at this 
“ Turkification.”” As we write, no official pronouncement 
has yet been made by the Party, and it would be idle to 
speculate on what action they may decide to take. But 
their objections are plain enough. Parliamentary democ- 
racy is to disappear in Austria, it is said. The Government 
is to be nothing but a consultative Committee. The 
Commissioner-General will be a dictator, and though on 
paper it is the League of Nations which is to exercise 
authority, in reality it is a group of foreign Powers. Austria, 
in short, will be a joint “ colony ” of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and (last humiliation!) Czecho-Slovakia. What is 
to be said of this criticism ? It may be exaggerated, but 
there is evidently much truth in it—more truth, indeed, 
than we like. But however much we may sympathise 
with the feelings of the Austrian Democrats, we and they 
have to face the facts of the situation. Austria has been 
plunged into an abyss of misery less through her fault than 
ours, The Treaty of St. Germain was, in many points, a 
monument of folly. The behaviour both of the Allied 
Powers and of the Succession States to Austria has been 
shortsighted as well as ungenerous, Austria ought to be, 
and is, an object of pity. But pity does not make a policy, 
and it might well be fatal to try to atone for the harshness 
of the past by indulgence now. The problem to-day is the 
severely practical one of how Austria may be restored most 
quickly and most effectively. Austrians long ago made 
up their minds that there could be no restoration without 
foreign assistance ; the foreign States have now made up 
their minds that there can be no restoration without drastic 
foreign supervision. The Financial Committee of the 
League, in the Report we have already referred to, concluded 
on this note of warning : 

Austria has for three years been living largely upon public and 
private loans, which have, voluntarily or involuntarily, become 
gifts, upon private charity and upon losses of foreign speculators 
in the crown. Such resources cannot, in any event, continue to be 
so used. Austria has been consuming much more than she has 
produced, The large sums advanced which she should have used 
for the re-establishment of her finances, and for her economic 
reconstruction, have been used for current consumption. . . « 
The alternative now is not between continuing the conditions of 
life of last year, or improving them. It is between enduring a 
period of perhaps greater hardship than she has known since 1919 
(but with the prospect of real amelioration—thereafter the happier 
alternative), or collapsing into a chaos of destitution and starvation 
to which there is no modern analogy outside Russia. There is no 
hope for Austria unless she is prepared to endure and support an 
authority which must enforce reforms entailing harder conditions 
than those at present prevailing, knowing that in this way only 
can she avoid an even worse fate. 

In effect, Austria is warned that without foreign control 
there can be no foreign credits. But, it may be objected, 
though that is the opinion of officials, of conservative 
financiers, of bourgeois economists, is it the opinion of men 
with democratic ideals, of respecters of the rights of nations, 
of Liberals and of Socialists ? We are afraid it is. There 
is no intelligent person, we venture to say, in England or 
France or Italy or anywhere else, from the extreme Right 
to the extreme Left, who believes in the capacity of Austria 
to save herself. That does not imply either contempt or 
censure ; it implies merely the firm conviction that no 
Austrian Government, either Dr. Seipel’s or any other, can 
overcome the political and economic difficulties, the party 
struggles and inevitable resistances to unpopular but 
imperative reforms, unless it is literally pushed through 
them by outside hands. It may be that the hands are 
proposing to pusha little harder than is absolutely necessary ; 
that the control proposed could be eased a little without 
impairing the effectiveness of the scheme. But, in all the 
circumstances, there must be a stringent control, and we 
frankly do not see what the Social Democrats can do but 
accept it. We cannot imagine that they would prefer 
collapse, chaos and civil war, and they are perfectly well 
aware that the only other seeming alternative—union with 
Germany—is not practical politics, There isnot the slightest 
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chance of the Great Powers or of the Little Entente 
agreeing to it, and it is quite plain, besides, that Germany 
herself, whatever she may have thought about it in the 
past, and whatever she may think about it in the future, 
is not anxious to be embarrassed with an Austrian white 
elephant at this moment. We hope, therefore, that the 
objectors, having blown off steam, will face the facts 
squarely. Let them disabuse their minds of the notion of a 
sinister quartette of Powers exploiting an Austrian “ colony.” 
Let them recognise that this two years’ control by the 
League of Nations is the necessary condition of Austrian 
independence, and that Austrian independence will cer- 
tainly follow on her recovery, not merely because it has 
been so stated on a parchment at Geneva, but because 
it will be to nobody’s interest in London or Paris or Rome 
or Prague to withhold it. 

The difficulties which confront the League and the other 
parties to the scheme are obvious enough. They will 
centre in the person of the Commissioner-General. The 
Commissioner-General will be responsible to the Council 
of the League, but, as the man on the spot, he will evidently 
have a large responsibility of his own. Since he is to be, 
as we understand, a Dutchman or a Swiss or a Scandinavian, 
he will presumably be impartial as between Austria and 
the lending Powers. But his test will come when he has 
to maintain his impartiality between opposing sections in 
Austria itself. He cannot, like an ambassador or a com- 
mercial agent, steer clear of all internal politics; he has, 
by the very nature of his mission, to intervene in the most 
intimate affairs of the State—affairs in which parties, 
classes and economic or professional interests may be at 
loggerheads. If the League can find the man with all the 
firmness and all the tact required for this task, it will do an 
inestimable service not only to Austria but to itself. 

One further aspect of the scheme remains, which is less 
obvious than its immediate purpose or its difficulties. It 
will have, directly or indirectly, an important influence on 
Austria’s destiny after the prescribed period of tutelage is 
ended. Austria is to be restored to prosperity and indepen- 
dence. But the independence of Austria will not settle the 
problem of Central Europe—which is, in one word, “ de- 
Balkanisation.”” Austria cannot, for her own sake or for 
anyone else’s, remain isolated; she is not Esthonia or a 
South American republic, and she must find her place in a 
larger unity. She has demanded—and she may continue 
to demand—to join herself to Germany. But there is also 
the alternative—which has been favoured by many far- 
sighted Austrians, and which, from the “ good European’s” 
point of view, has much to commend it—of a political 
alliance and an economic union with the other Danubian 
countries. That alternative is, indeed, still only a possi- 
bility ; for racial passions and national jealousies continue 
to run high in the Succession States. But a change has 
begun already in the policy of the Czechs, and it may 
presently spread to the east and the south. It is not the 
business of the Council of the League or its Commissioner- 
General to put their fingers in any pie outside Vienna. 
But it is their business, and the business of the Governments 
who are salving Austria, to remember that what is done in 
Vienna during the next two years will inevitably have its 
bearing on the minds, not only of Vienna, but of Belgrade 
and Prague and Budapest. This experiment, in a word, 
may play a large part in deciding whether Austria shall 
become an outlying province of Germany or the centre of a 
Central European federation. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE MINERS 
oer Miners’ Federation has approached the coal- 


owners with a request for an advance in wages, 
and its request has been refused. The occurrence 
Seems in itself ordinary enough, for wage demands, and 
the refusal of them, are normal incidents of the working 
of our industrial system. But in this particular case 





something much more important than usual is at issue. 
Not merely is there a serious prospect of another national 
dispute in the mining industry, but if that dispute comes, 
it will be far from an ordinary wage struggle—in which it 
is usually impossible to feel that any real question of 
principle is at stake. 

Last year the miners, after a national stoppage extending 
over many months, suffered crushing defeat. They were 
compelled to accept an agreement under which they 
experienced the most drastic reductions in wages that have 
ever fallen to the lot of any large body of workers. For 
a few months some assistance from public funds eased the 
fall, in recognition of the fact that Government policy was 
largely responsible for the calamitous situation. But 
this aid soon came to an end, and before long wages in 
every coalfield fell to the absolute minimum provided for 
in the agreement. In one district there has since been 
a very small recovery; but everywhere else wages still 
remain at the minimum. In other words, whereas the 
cost of living is now about 80 per cent. above the pre-war 
level, the wages of the miners are only from 85 to 40 per 
cent. above that level. Their standard of living is sub- 
stantially lower than in 1914. 

Let us see what this means in terms of actual earnings. 
The hewers—the skilled workers of the industry—used to 
be regarded as among the best paid classes of labour in the 
country. To-day a hewer, working five shifts a week, 
earns in Derbyshire 58s., in Lancashire 49s. 6d., in South 
Wales 44s., in Durham 48s., in Scotland 42s., and in Somerset 
35s. a week. The wages of the less skilled grades have 
fallen so low that in a number of districts it has been found 
necessary to fix a minimum subsistence wage higher than 
the wage which would be paid under the general terms of 
the agreement. Thus, in Lancashire the minimum sub- 
sistence wage per man over 21 has been fixed at 39s. for 
five shifts, in Durham at 84s., in South Wales at 36s. for 
married and 88s. 6d. for single men. It will be seen at 
once that these wages are quite intolerably low, and barely 
provide a minimum subsistence, even if the men succeed 
in working six shifts during the week, as against the pre- 
war average of less than five. The plain fact is that the 
miners’ standard of living has fallen, not merely below 
that of other highly organised industries, but even below 
those of many of the trades specially protected under the 
Trade Boards Acts. 

This situation clearly cannot continue. The annual 
conference of the Miners’ Federation decided, instead of 
giving notice to terminate the whole agreement now in 
force, to empower the executive to take steps for its 
improvement. Last week the miners’ executive therefore 
approached the owners with the proposal that wages should 
be at once increased to a point corresponding with the 
rise since 1914 in the cost of living. They asked not for 
any advance in the pre-war standard, but for a wage 
equivalent in purchasing power to the rates in force in 1914. 
The owners refused, urging that it is impossible for the 
industry in its present state to pay more than the rates 
now in operation. They maintain that they are working 
the mines, not indeed at a loss, but at a quite inadequate 
rate of profit, and that, under the present agreement, the 
wages paid bear a definite relation to the profits secured. 
This is doubtless true, though it must be pointed out that 
interest charges are counted as part of the cost of pro- 
duction, and deducted before provision is made for either 
wages or profits in the narrower sense. This, however, 
does not greatly affect the position, and it is admitted by 
the miners that, if a living wage is to be paid, either the 
pithead price of coal must be raised, or the State must 
come to the assistance of the industry. 

Quite apart from the rights and wrongs of the case, a 
subsidy from the State seems to us to be practically out of 
the question. The present Government certainly would 
not give it, and we do not see how it could be given even 
by a Labour Government. It is, therefore, clear that coal 
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is now being sold at a pithead price which does not allow 
the miners to receive a living wage. If it is possible, 
therefore, pithead prices ought to be increased; but it 
does not follow that this increase ought to be passed on to 
the household consumer. Indeed, one of the serious factors 
in the present situation is the alarming widening of the 
gap between the pithead price of coal and the price of 
delivery to the consumer. The Coal Commission showed 
up very thoroughly the appalling wastefulness and in- 
efficiency of our present methods of distribution, and it is 
clear that distributing charges have not fallen by any means 
in correspondence with the fall in pithead prices. In some 
areas the pithead price of household coal has been raised 
during the past fortnight: the miners contend that a 
general rise of 8s. a ton, or something like it, is essential 
if a living wage is to be paid. 

Unless the present agreement is modified, we believe 
that this, or any possible, increase will be of little value to 
the miners; for the owners’ claims to what is called their 
“standard profits” are allowed under the agreement 
to accumulate as arrears which must be paid off before 
wages can be raised above the present starvation level. 
This is manifestly preposterous. The first claim upon 
any industry ought to be the payment of a living wage, 
and the miners have in justice a better claim to arrears 
of wages than the owners to arrears of profit. The claim 
to profits is a claim to a share in the residue after costs of 
production, including a reasonable living wage, have been 
paid. A “standard profit,” taking precedence of a living 
wage, is a monstrosity. We hold, therefore, that, if prices 
are to be raised in order that a living wage may be paid, 
it is also essential that all claims to arrears of profits which 
have mounted up under the present agreement should be 
wiped out. 

The miners presented their claims first of all to the coal- 
owners. Having met with a decided refusal, they have 
now appealed to the Government. We do not know what 
precise request they are making of Mr. Lloyd George, 
but we think they will be ill-advised if they attempt to 
press any demand for State assistance by way of special 
subsidy to the mining industry. So long as that industry 
remains in private hands, and subject to the inefficiency 
consequent on its present divided ownership and control, 
the miners will have to deal with the coalowners, and the 
Government will intervene, if at all, only as an outsider. 
The Government will not, in our opinion, give a subsidy, 
but it can and ought to insist on the payment of a living 
wage. 

Already before the war Parliament had legislated for 
the mining industry by passing the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act, which is still in force. But this Act has never 
been brought into line with the post-war situation. If 
the coalowners refuse to pay a living wage, it is the business 
of Parliament, by the amendment and strengthening of 
the Minimum Wage Act or by other means, to compel them 
to do so, unless they can clearly prove that the thing is 
impossible. We hope that the miners, in approaching the 
Government, will take the line rather of insisting that it is 
the business of society to enforce the payment of a reason- 
able living wage than of pressing for a subsidy which 
they have no real hope of securing. On the issue of the 
living wage their case is answerable, and the public will 
readily recognise that coal must be sold at a pithead price 
which enables a living wage to be paid. On the subsidy 
issue they will have public opinion against them. 

We write thus seriously about the situation in the mining 
industry because we believe that the public must not again 
be taken by surprise. If no action is taken soon, an up- 
heaval fully as serious as that of 1921 is bound to come before 
long. The men, many of whom lapsed from the Unions 
after the defeat, are thronging back into them in a militant 
spirit. The conditions are unbearable, and there must be 
either improvement or revolt. Public understanding of 
the position before the trouble comes may be the determining 
factor between the two 


A PROTECTIONIST INDIA 


HE British people, who are vitally interested in the 

tern trade, should prepare themselves for an 

early and momentous development. India, 

through the new Legislative Assemblies, is entering upon 

a stage of tariff adventure in which the dominant notes 

will be the repudiation of Free Trade, a specific hostility to 

Lancashire, and a practically unlimited belief, not only in 

the virtue, but in the wonder-working power of a high 

protective tariff. This being so, it is desirable that the 

British public should know what is going on, and should 

endeavour to understand the way in which the Indian 

mind is working in relation to the problems of Indian 
industry and foreign trade. 

The Government of India last year appointed a Fiscal 
Commission. It had an Indian chairman, Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla, of Bombay, and ten members—four Europeans 
and six Indians. On both sides the industrial and mer- 
cantile interests were predominant. The list of the com- 
missioners did not include the name of any man who would 
be acknowledged as a representative of the Indian people 
as a whole. The report of the Commission was published 
at Simla last month, and the Government circulated a 
summary, with brief reference to the important minority 
opinion. The full text has now arrived in England. It 
is a volume of 240 pages, containing matter of even greater 
import than the official summary implied. 

The report, which is signed by all the members, proposes 
for India a general system of protection with discrimination. 
Unfettered protection is ruled out on the ground that it 
would involve sacrifices for the community out of proportion 
to the results. Discrimination, on the other hand, it is 
contended, should avail to keep within bounds that rise 
in prices “‘ which even the most successful protection must 
entail.” Accordingly, duties for revenue are to be clearly 
distinguished from duties devised for protective purposes. 
India was formerly, but since the war has not been, sub- 
stantially a free trade country. The Commission starts 
from the assumption that the present high level of import 
duties should be maintained. The urgent need for increasing 
an inadequate revenue (the severest handicap of the re- 
formed Constitution) is recognised, together with the 
certainty that in the case of some products the necessities 
of revenue will force the Government to impose a higher 
tariff than may be required for protection alone. In such 
cases, it is proposed, there will have to be an excise duty 
to counteract the increased import duty. Here, we may 
note, is a first difficulty of protection with discrimination 
in its effort to prevent an undue rise in prices. The Com- 
mission proposes that protection be accorded to young 
industries that can offer a reasonable probability of becoming 
economically sound; to industries necessary for national 
safety ; and to “ basic” industries—that is, industries of 
which the products count as raw materials for other indus- 
tries in India. There would be immediate need for the 
establishment of a regulative authority. For this purpose 
the Commission advises the creation of a Tariff Board, 
consisting of three members, care being taken to secure 
competence and impartiality, with an assurance of con- 
tinuity in policy. The Tariff Board, it is suggested, should 
be an investigating and advisory body, with no executive 
powers in administration or in the adjudication of Customs 
disputes. Presumably its activities would be chiefly con- 
cerned with the examination of questions arising out of the 
protectionist portion of the tariff before decision by the 
Legislative Assembly or the Government of India. The 
scheme implies, of course, not only great practical diffi- 
culties, but also a possibility of corruption and political 
intrigue which, in a country like India, with political insti- 
tutions in their infancy, might be no less dangerous and 
scandalous than they are in a country like the United 
States, where politics and the tariff have been mixed together 
from the beginning. 
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Now the crux of Indian tariff policy is cotton; and in 
reference to cotton there is one conviction above all others 


that prevails among the educated classes. It is this: 
that Free Trade was imposed upon India by the Imperial 
Government at the dictation of the interests concentrated 
in Lancashire; that thereby the native manufactures 
were mercilessly ruined; and that, in consequence, India 
must insist upon the establishment of a complete system 
of protection for her own salvation. The pivot of this 
controversy is the countervailing excise duty on Indian 
cotton, which for nearly forty years has been the object of 
attack by Indian politicians. 

Here is the position. Before the war cotton yarn was 
admitted into India free, while piece-goods carried an 
import duty of 3} per cent., with a countervailing excise 
duty of the same amount. These imposts were the occasion 
of a famous Parliamentary event in the ‘nineties. Just 
before the Rosebery Government came to an end a joint 
Lancashire-Chamberlain faction made an attempt to get 
the import duty repealed. The assault was successfully 
repulsed by the then Secretary for India, Sir Henry Fowler, 
in a notable debating speech, which had the effect of driving 
the question under for more than twenty years. The war 
brought an important change in the situation. In 1917, 
after a prolonged controversy in England and India, the 
import duty on cotton piece-goods was raised to 7} per cent., 
the excise duty remaining unchanged. In 1921 the import 
duty was further raised, to the relatively high figure of 
11 per cent., again without an increase of the excise duty ; 
and not many months ago an import duty of 5 per cent. 
was imposed on cotton yarn without a corresponding 
excise duty. Here, as we can see, is a ticklish problem for 
the Commission, with its principle of discrimination and 
its suggested method for adjusting protection to the needs 
of revenue. The cotton mills of Bombay and Nagpur 
represent anything but an infant industry. They have 
been and are extraordinarily flourishing, and in the face 
of the phenomena they present, the Commissioners, not 
unnaturally, prefer to leave the problem of adjustment to 
the hypothetical Tariff Board. 

It is significant that when they come to the excise duty 
the Commissioners recognise that it cannot be dealt with 
on economic principles only or even mainly. In the eyes 
of the Indian people in general, it is the symbol of a long- 
standing injustice, and hence the Commissioners find them- 
selves driven to an unreserved condemnation. The excise 
duty on cotton manufactured in India is a damnosa here- 
ditas. It carries a load of historic associations, and there- 
fore the Commission affirms that the Imperial Government 
should “ clean the slate” by getting rid of it. But what 
of an 11 per cent. import duty on cotton piece-goods which 
would then be left without the mitigation of a 3} per cent. 
excise ? The Commissioners confess that it “ might have 
the effect of contravening the principles of taxation ” 
which they have evolved; and, since the question is 
one of deep political and racial sentiment and not merely 
of fiscal theory, they conclude that it must be left to the 
Indian Legislatures for decision. There still remains, 
however, the question of the 5 per cent. duty on cotton 
yarn. The Commissioners point out that this new: duty is 
Supported by those who are interested in the Indian spin- 
ning industry, but disapproved of by the handloom weavers, 
who consume the great bulk of imported yarn and whose 
numbers and hereditary skill are the foundation of the 
hopes preached by the apostles of the Swadeshi movement. 
“We feel,” say the Commissioners, “ that we are not in 
& position to pronounce any definite opinion regarding the 
propriety of this duty ’—a precautionary confession which 
would seem to foreshadow the endless difficulties of the 
Tariff Board. 

We come now to an aspect of the problem as to which 
the British public will certainly need a good deal of edu- 
cation, The report of the Commission is unanimous ; 


there is no minority report, but there is a minute of dissent 





signed by five Indian members, including the president. 
This minute must be taken as a politico-economic mani- 
festo embodying the opinion, or sentiment, of many millions 
of Indians. In a spirit of hostility to British policy and 
Western enterprise, it comes out for unfettered protection, 
to be applied by the Indian Legislatures as the full repre- 
sentatives of the people. The majority, with its European 
and Parsee elements, conceives discrimination to be an 
essential part of any possible tariff policy for India, and 
has no antagonism to foreign enterprise as such. On the 
contrary, it expresses the view that “‘ India for many years 
to come is likely to concentrate on the simpler forms of 
manufactured goods.” The Indian minority repudiates 
this forecast. ‘“‘ We want India,” its members say, “ to 
rise to a commanding position in the matter of her industrial 
development.” Hence, going beyond the simple condem- 
nation of the excise duty on Indian cotton goods, they 
assert the necessity for its immediate abolition, coupled 
with the building of a tariff wall which, in their vision, 
would not only keep out the European and create prosperity 
for India, but would also magically achieve the restoration 
of that brilliance in Indian manufacture which has been 
a legend in Europe for a thousand years. The point here 
is one of a very interesting contradiction. The majority 
of the Commission, holding a doctrine of the tariff which 
accords fairly well with accepted European and American 
protectionist ideas, looks upon large-scale industry as by 
its nature Western, an influence from which India must 
be defended with discrimination, India herself being 
encouraged, for at least another period, to develop mainly 
“the simpler forms of manufactured goods.” And over 
against these theorists another group, strictly nationalist 
in conception, insists upon an India absolutely protected, 
and yet, despite her simplicity and Easternness, making 
for a commanding position in industrial development. The 
judgment of Mr. Gandhi on this singular contradiction 
should be interesting. The discriminate protection of the 
majority would to him appear absurdly moderate, but he 
would sympathise strongly with their notion of an India 
wedded to the simpler forms of manufacture. And, on the 
other hand, he would applaud the principle of economic 
Swaraj enunciated by the aggressive minority of the Com- 
mission, while shuddering at their aim of a powerful in- 
dustrialised India. The practical matter, however, is not 
the intellectual confusions within the Fiscal Commission 
itself, but the universal protectionist opinion of educated 
India. We have to be prepared for the impending results 
in Indian politics and the Legislature. That those results 
will take the form of a vigorous drive towards a new and 
comprehensive tariff law there woxld seem to be no manner 
of doubt. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NON- 
RESTRAINT IN THE TREATMENT 


OF INSANITY 
Ii. 


N my last article I spoke generally of the folly and 

] irrationality of locking up together and indiscrimi- 
nately all types of insane persons in lunatic asylums. 

In my present article I shall show the irrationality, as well 
as cruelty, of confining the individual insane in locked or 
padded rooms as a recognised form of treatment, and much 
more so as a stereotyped form of punishment. Except in 
hospital cases, I have no hesitation in condemning solitary 
confinement in a locked cell of any kind absolutely. As a 
curative measure, it is as a rule worse than useless, though 
as a method of ill-treatment it takes first rank. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a 100 its object is simply to save the doctors 
and attendants trouble. It is, as I have said over and over 
again, so much easier to confine an insane person than 
attempt to cure him. It is, of course, mostly the trouble- 
6 
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some and refractory cases that are so confined. Trouble is 
seldom taken to find out why such patients are troublesome 
and refractory ; the attendant’s word is usually enough to 
settle the question. It may well be that such a patient is 
wrongly placed in a ward where he is almost bound to be 
troublesome ; or that he has been made troublesome by the 
stupidity or brutality of ignorant attendants; or that he 
has been purposely goaded into insubordination by atten- 
dants who wish to assert their authority, or in revenge for 
certain actions resented by them, but for which the patient’s 
mental state is mainly responsible. These latter motives, 
of course, mean that in reality the patient is being punished, 
but this word is seldom or never used in asylums; it is 
camouflaged under the term “ treatment.” 

' But, whatever the cause of the confinement, the result is 
nearly always the same—viz., to make the patient worse 
instead of better ; i.e., to make him, if not more violent and 
refractory, which is usually what happens, at least more 
sullen, more resentful, more cowed and humiliated, and in 
any case to retard his recovery. Most humane and liberal- 
minded superintendents have perceived this and discourage 
solitary confinement as much as possible. But mere dis- 
couragement without active supervision is of little avail. 
The trouble is that so few superintendents make a daily 
practice of going round their wards and seeing for them- 
selves what is going on. Far too much is left in the hands 
of the junior medical officers, which in reality means in the 
hands of the attendants and ward-charges. Again, it is a 
question of expense. To abolish locked single rooms, or 
“cells”, means to substitute for them personal supervision, 
and that means more attendants and more expense. Thus, 
it is not only easier, it is cheaper to lock patients up, 
and cheapness is the divinity which most asylum com- 
mittees, and perforce most superintendents, worship. 

There are certain patients, of course, such as epileptics, 
that in certain stages of their malady must be confined in 
locked rooms, but most of these are or should be hospital 
cases, and should be treated as such in special wards where 
the services of more and more highly-trained attendants 
are available. There should be wards specially set aside 
for noisy and violent cases, including epileptics, the latter 
of whom are dangerous at times. But this necessary pre- 
caution should not obviate the cardinal principle, never to 
lock a patient in a cell to save the attendants trouble and the 
asylum expense, and never as a punishment. In fact, the 
whole idea of punishing lunatics for aberrations of conduct 
that are primarily due to their malady, is about as humane 
and rational as to punish a typhoid fever case for a rise of 
temperature. Take the common asylum offence of “ glass- 
breaking.” This, I am convinced, is in most cases a form 
of asylum “ claustrophobia,” the fear of and resentment at 
too close confinement. To lock such a patient up in a dark 
room as a punishment, is simply to invite a repetition of the 
trouble when he comes out. It is more air and exercise and 
freedom that he wants, not more confinement. The same 
argument applies to clothes-tearing. I have a strong sus- 
picion that few insane patients would tear their own clothes. 
I cannot prove this, for no pauper patient gets a chance to 
wear or tear his own clothes, and I am aware that private 
patients sometimes tear their own garments. But, wherever 
the truth lies, the proper treatment obviously is to find out 
what fixed idea or obsession causes such a patient to tear 
his clothes, and to treat that, not to treat the mere effect of 
that, which is, again, as rational as an attempt to cure 
typhoid fever by treating the spots. 

But there is another form of restraint which, to my mind, 
Is even more irrational and cruel, as generally practised in 
asylums, than solitary confinement, and that is “ medicinal ” 
restraint by powerful drugs. The amount of drugging that 
goes on in most asylums passes belief, and certainly all 
bounds of reason, as even the statistics quoted by the 
Departmental Committee in their recent report, properly 
interpreted, testify. Again, it is essential to draw dis- 
tanctions. A certain amount of drugging and purging is 


absolutely necessary in many cases and in all the acute 
stages of mental disease, but when that is said, nearly all is 
said. In most cases, the abuse of sedative and purgative 
drugs is due to the same cause as indiscriminate mechanical 
restraint—viz., to save trouble and to keep the patients 
quiet. What is wanted in nearly every case is more air and 
exercise, more employment, more amusement, a much 
better and far more varied dietary, better and warmer 
clothing, more individual attention, more personal liberty— 
not more drugs. The special cruelty of unnecessary and 
excessive drugging, besides the harm it does, is that it takes 
advantage of the utter helplessness of the insane. When 
it is left in the hands or under the control of attendants, this 
danger is largely increased. To go fully into this question 
is impossible in the pages of a lay review, but a few final 
words may be said on the last desideratum, personal liberty. 

This, which is the keynote of the system of non-restraint, 
as it is the antithesis and antidote to all forms of restraint, 
centres for the most part round the granting of more facilities 
of “ parole” to those patients who are fit for it. And by 
“* parole” I mean not merely “ parole ” inside the asylum 
grounds, but “ parole” outside as well. The latter is of 
even more importance than the former. No doubt in grant- 
ing “ outside parole ” certain risks must be run, but if you 
wish to gain the full benefit of the treatment and to cure 
your insane as well as merely to confine them, such risks 
must be run. They are not nearly so great as the lay public 
imagines. Many superintendents would, I know, agree 
with me in this, and would be quite willing to take the risks 
if they were backed up by their committees and by public 
opinion. As it is, they are, with certain honourable excep- 
tions, afraid to take the risks for fear of endangering their 
reputations and getting into trouble with their committees. 
So, for the sake of their reputations, the patients have to 
suffer. In my book, The Experiences of an Asylum Doctor, 
I make the suggestion of extending this form of “ parole ” 
in éertain selected cases, and of discharging such patients on 
a “ ticket-of-leave ’’ system, one of the conditions of which 
is that they should report themselves every six months to 
the asylum authorities, or the nearest Medical Officer of 
Health. This suggestion is not included in the recommen- 
dations made in the report of the Departmental Committee, 
but in my opinion is well worth a trial. 

Allied to the system of “ parole,” and a development of 
it, is the excellent “ boarding-out ” system first put into 
practice in these islands in Scotland. Under this system 
certain unrecovered but harmless dements are allowed to be 
taken care of by private families, where they are surrounded 
by a home atmosphere, and subject to visitation by properly 
constituted authorities. At present, I believe, some 2,000 
patients are being so cared for in Scotland and with excellent 
results. 

I have now sketched, though in a very inadequate and 
fragmentary fashion, some of the methods by which the 
principle of non-restraint is applicable to our treatment of 
the pauper lunatic, and, let me add, of the private lunatic as 
well. The subject is not, unhappily, one that is usually 
admitted to the pages of a lay journal, though until it is so 
treated and discussed it is not likely that any lunacy 
reforms of lasting importance will ever be carried out. 
Only the pressure of public opinion, wisely exerted through 
the daily and weekly Press, will bring these reforms about, 
and this public opinion will never be created until we all, 
individually, recognise our responsibilities in the treatment 
of the insane. Montacu Lomax. 


Correspondence 


THE DOUBTFUL VALUE OF LECTURES 
IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
To the Editor of TuHzE NEw STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Many of us will be grateful for the timely protest in 
your issue of October 7th against exaggerated trust in the value 
of lectures as a means of instruction. At the same time, it 
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seems to me that the writer is under the impression tha 

value is placed on their efficacy than is octuall y the oon 
University teaching under present conditions. The “ seminar,” 
or discussion class, together with laboratory work in natural 
science, are becoming more and more recognised as the useful 
methods. It may be admitted that matter to be found in text- 
books is out of place in lectures, but there is unfortunately a 
demand on the part of certain students that a course, of lectures 
should include, if taken down and learned by heart, everything 
——- to << — pu examination. 

we meet with what is to my mind a much m i 
obstacle to true education than an ioe of the ietenanianns 
I mean the tyranny of the written examination. As the writer 
of the article referred to says, the proper use of lectures is to call 
attention to new discoveries or to put familiar knowledge in a 
new aspect. But this, in the nature of things, cannot be of much 
help in the passing of an examination where it could scarcely be 
held to be justifiable to expect knowledge of what is absent from 
current text-books. The teacher has to remember that the 
future career of most of his students depends on their passing 
some examination, and he naturally hesitates to take up time in 
discussing what has not yet found its way to the text-books, 
however vital and important he may know this new knowledge 
Ol F.. — — a system in the direction of 
e er self the control of inati 

go far to better this state of affairs. eta er porter 

The requirements of the examinations for certain diplomas 
and degrees must be looked upon as responsible to a large extent 
for the apparent stress laid upon lectures. These regulations 
demand attendance at a large number of lectures, usually 
specified. It is not to be wondered at that many teachers, 
doubtful of the value of set routine, take a somewhat liberal 
view of what is to be called a lecture. But their courses are 
duly announced in printed statements as lectures, and probably 
give a false impression of the predominance of this form of 
instruction. 

There is a growing realisation that the time of the student is 
taken up to an excessive proportion by lectures and even by 
classes of other kinds. He has too little time for reading and 
thinking. It is admittedly a difficult matter to direct his 
thoughts on profitable lines, and here is a valuable function for 
the sympathetic teacher. But it is often impossible for this 
teacher to realise, apart from personal conversation with the 
student, what the particular difficulties in each case are. For 
proper fulfilment of this function, as the writer of the article 
rightly insists, an increased staff is necessary. This, again, 
means increased Government aid, since the cost of training 
exceeds the fees which can be asked from the student.— Yours, 
ete., , W. M. Bayuiss. 

University College, London. 


To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 


Sir,—Your criticisms of the lecture system of University 
teaching will arouse sympathy in the minds of many University 
teachers. The writer of the article possibly exaggerates the 
influence of this system at the older Universities, where, as far 
as my own experience goes, the lecture is not taken over- 
seriously and the real teaching work is done under the tutorial 
system. But with respect to the modern Universities he really 
understates the case. For these the evil of the lecture system, 
bad in itself, is aggravated by several other factors. One of these 
factors is the rigidity with which the system is applied. Every 
student and every teacher has a minimum number of hours 
that must be spent in lecturing or being lectured to. And that 
minimum is often greatly exceeded. I have come across cases 
of students who spent more than twenty hours a week in lectures 
alone. Another point is that the lecturer, as a general rule, 
also takes the chief part in examining the student on the subject 
of the lectures, so that there is a constant tendency for the 
examination to become, not even an examination on the subject, 
but an examination on the course of lectures. The lecturer is 
expected to give all that is necessary to pass the examination 
successfully in his lectures. The student feels that he will be 
all right if he “gets up ” his lectures properly, and tries with a 
pathetic conscientiousness to learn all his lecture notes by heart, 
which hardly leaves him time for much other work. The whole 
system, in fact, might have been expressly devised to prevent 
any originality being shown either in teaching or in learning. 

On the other hand, I do not think the writer of the article 
can have had much direct experience of modern Universities, 
or he would hardly have written : “ To question the value of the 
lecture system is to be classed as either a dangerous lunatic or 
an educational crank.” I can only say to this that I have 


taught in three modern Universities, and in all of them I have 
freely expressed my opinion that the lecture system is the worst 
possible method of University teaching. Of course, I do not 
know what opinion my colleagues may have expressed about 
my sanity when I was not there; but to my face I should 
think 90 per cent. have fully agreed. 

Why, then, is the system not reformed? Partly, no doubt, 
because of the practical difficulties in the way of the institution 
of the most obvious substitutes. These are serious, and I am 
not sure that they are fully appreciated in your article. Still, I 
do not believe that they are insuperable. But I am afraid that 
it must be admitted that the most serious obstacle to reform 
lies just in the vis inertiae of the established system. It would 
demand an enormous expenditure of time and energy to uproot 
the present system and replace it by another. University 
teachers have not usually a superfluity of time and energy to 
give, particularly if they take seriously that half of their duties 
which consists in making original contributions to knowledge 
in their own subject. I cannot, therefore, feel very much hope 
of a reform of the system from inside. At least, if your article 
is correct in its view that the reform itself must come from inside, 
I am convinced that it will only come if the first impulse to it 
is given by strong pressure exercised from without.— Yours, etc., 

University Club, Liverpool. G. C, FIe.p. 

October 8th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTesMan. 

Srr,—Readers of the article on the doubtful value of lectures 
which appeared in your last issue may be interested to know 
that in the French universities the lecture plays a very minor 
part in the instruction of the students proper. Each university, 
it is true, provides courses of lectures—the cours publics—but 
these are intended for the general public. For certain purposes 
lectures are given to the students, but the main method of 
instruction is the conférence. Professor and students confer. 
Usually a short address is given (never read) by one of the 
students on a subject carefully prepared ; the address is dis- 
cussed and subjected to the criticism of the other students ; 
and, at the end, the professor makes his personal contribution. 
And his contribution then produces the maximum effect, 
because the minds of the class are in a state of active receptivity. 
As a student of letters in the University of Paris, I took part 
in many such conférences, and carried away a strong impression 
of their superiority to the lecture system of which I had had 
experience at Oxford. In this matter, passing from Oxford to 
Paris was like passing from a medieval to a modern university. 
Or am I doing an injustice to the medizval university ? 

As the question of extra-university adult teaching was also 
raised in your contributor’s article, may I give an experience 
of my own in the teaching of elementary economics to a class 
consisting of young mechanics, clerks and the like? Having 
small faith in lectures, I adopted the device of starting with 
a question: ‘“ Why are the many poor?” I let the class 
thresh this out for itself by a process of organising its own 
experience, and confined myself to keeping it to the point, 
to insisting on the difference between discussion and debate, 
and to supplying any facts that were needed. If the class 
started along a wrong track I kept it on that track till it 
reached the impassable quagmire at its end. Need I say that 
one of the first of these false tracks bore on its signpost the 
hypnotic word over-population ? Many hours were consumed 
by the class in getting back out of it; two members, indeed, 
declined to return. To the end they remained up to the neck 
in the over-population bog, proclaiming with unabated zeal the 
faith that was in them. The rest, after a little more side- 
tracking, arrived with unanimity at a formula of which I have 
forgotten the exact terms, but which amounted to tracing 
poverty to inadequate social control of the two factors, superior 
ability and superior opportunity. Such as it was, the experi- 
ment was an unqualified success. The class gained a grip of 
the main rudiments of economics, and thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves in the process. 

I am not suggesting that the above methods are necessarily 
the best. The question of the best method of teaching any 
given subjects to adults can be answered only by careful 
investigation. No systematic investigation has been attempted. 


It is, indeed, somewhat remarkable that the universities, with 
their dual function of research and teaching, should never yet 
have thought it necessary to bring these two into relation in 
the sense of applying the methods of research to their methods 
of teaching. Some of them, at least, possess no further excuse 
for delay now that they have equipped themselves with excellent 
psychological laboratories.— Yours, etc., 


F. B. KrrKMan. 
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To the Editor of Toe New STaTESMAN. 


Smm,—The article which you published last week under the 
above heading seems to me to be likely to mislead rather 
seriously readers not specially familiar with the questions raised ; 
and I therefore venture to offer the following comments upon it. 

1. The English Universities are on the whole less likely to 
overvalue the lecture method of instruction than any Universities 
in the world. In general, Englishmen lecture much worse, and 
like lectures much less, than either Frenchmen or Germans. 
Oxford is one of the very few Universities in which there are no 
compulsory lectures. Discussion between student and tutor is 
the accepted method, if there is one. 

2. The older University Extension relied mainly on this 
method ; and, though it did and does valuable work, it is 
generally recognized as having failed to achieve its original aims 
or to have behind it the real force of the Universities. Too 
great reliance on the lecture method is recognized as a main 
cause of this failure. 

8. The Tutorial Classes of recent years, profiting by this 
experience, have developed methods of their own. The normal 
procedure may be described as an hour’s lecture followed by an 
hour’s discussion: but this description conceals the essential 
difference implicit in the fact that the audience of the “‘ lecture ” 
never exceeds thirty in number. Anyone who has lectured will 
understand the significance of this limitation, which really 
makes a lecture of the oratorical type an impossibility. 

4. At the recent Adult Education Conference the Tutorial 
Classes were taken by general consent as the type of extra- 
mural University work. The word “‘ Tutorial” was, of course, 
chosen as implying contact with individuals instead of with 
masses, i.¢., instruction by conversation rather than by lectures. 

5. I attended all the meetings of the Conference ; but I did 
not hear any speaker congratulate his University on the 
possession of a method of instruction which it was proposed to 
export to Adult Students. On the contrary, it was recognised 
that Adult Education presented its own problems and would 
develop, as it has already begun to develop, its own methods, 
not without fruitful reaction upon intra-mural work. For 
good or evil, there is and can be no question of “ the extension 
of university teaching in its present forms to the wider masses 
of the people.” 

6. As to these forms and methods themselves, no teachers 
are more sceptical and less uniform than University teachers. 
They are often said, and very possibly with justice, to teach 
badly ; but they cannot be said with justice to teach alike or on 
the same lines. I would respectfully suggest to the writer of 
the article that they, like their pupils, learn (in this matter) 
largely from “the close unorganized contact of mind with 
mind,” i.e., from conversation with one another and with their 
pupils, and are best left free to experiment for themselves. It 
is surely evident that the less elementary instruction is, the less 
can it adopt prescribed methods. A good University teacher 
needs a different ‘‘ technique ” for every pupil, as a good school- 
master no doubt does for every different class.—Yours, etc., 

St. John’s College, Oxford. J. L. Srocks. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesmMAn. 

Sir,—With reference to your article on the doubtful value 
of lectures in University education, may I remind you of what 
Dr. Johnson said on this subject in 1781: ** Lectures were once 
useful ; but now, when all can read and books are so numerous, 
lectures are unnecessary. If your attention fails and you miss 
@ part of the lecture it is lost ; you cannot go back as you do 
upon a book.”—Yours, etc., F. A. BRoM.ey. 

Weston Vicarage, Bath. 


A LEAGUE OF YOUTH 


To the Editor of Tut New SratTEsMAn. 

Str,—Feeling that the time is more than ripe to co-ordinate 
all the forces of youth which stand for Peace and the ideal 
of Human Brotherhood, we, who were present at the second con- 
ference of the International League of Youth, ask for the courtesy 
of your columns in order to make it more widely known. 

The International League of Youth was founded by a young 
Dane, Hermod Lannung, as a safeguard for the coming genera- 
tions against the horrors of a war such as we have just experi- 
enced. A preliminary conference was held at Copenhagen last 
year, and the nations which responded held a second conference 
on September 2nd, 1922, at Hamburg, to report on the year’s 
work and to arrange the programme for the future. 

The main purpose of the new League, whose headquarters 





are at Geneva, is to create in each country a youth movement 
fired with the desire to spread a spirit of mutual understanding 
among the nations, and to work for the substitution of reason 
for the force which has hitherto only heightened international 
misunderstandings, and to that end to support the widest concep- 
tion of a League of Nations. Briefly, its object is to save the 
generations following us from being sacrificed as our generation 
has been sacrificed. 

It is not easy to start such a movement in this country, but 
we are convinced it can and ought to be done, unless Great 
Britain is to be left outside this great effort for future peace. 
We believe that there are many organisations and individuals 
of our own youth who are infused with the new spirit, and who 
will be glad to co-operate with us in calling a conference of youth 
in London, for the purpose of founding a British League, to be 
affiliated to the International League at Geneva. To all such 
we appeal, in the hope that they will communicate with us at 
the address given below.—Yours, etc., 

Blake House, 16 Green Street, 

Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


THE LATE GEORGE MACDONALD 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am now at work upon a biography of my father, the 
late George MacDonald, the Scottish poet and novelist. 

I shall be greatly indebted if you will, through this communica- 
tion, advise your readers of the fact, and that I should be grateful 
if they would let me have any letters of my father or anything 
that might be useful to me.—Yours, etc., 

GREVILLE MacDonaLp, M.D. 

Wildwood, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Apa JORDAN. 
Moya Jowi!rr. 


Miscellany 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF MODERN 
ART 


T is commonly believed by inartistic people that there 
I is a kind of standard, or absolute, likeness to nature 
at which all painters ought to aim, that if ten painters 
painted the same scene as well as possible, their pictures 
would be just alike; in fact, that differences of representa- 
tion are a proof of failure. Artistic people know that is 
wrong, but they are usually no less wrong themselves ; 
for they have learned from Whistler, who in his successes 
at least did not practise what he preached, that the painter 
should get from nature only hints for the making of his 
pictures. They repeat his remark, “To say that the 
painter should imitate nature is to say that the pianist 
should sit on the piano,” as if it solved the difficulty of the 
artist’s relation to nature. But when a man sits on the 
piano, he does nothing at all, whereas, when he draws from 
nature, he is always making some kind of selection; he 
must always draw from nature; he cannot even attempt 
to draw nature, and the question still remains—what is 
his right relation to nature when he draws it ? 

Great artists in all countries have insisted on the import- 
ance of loyalty to nature; the Chinese insist on it as do 
Leonardo and Millet. Their attitude to nature is not that 
of a student who looks through a text book of decorative 
motives to find what he can use in making some pattern 
of his own. Nature seems to exercise some compulsion 
on them in which they rejoice like lovers, not like slaves. 
But what is this compulsion? It certainly is not to reach 
some absolute standard of likeness; for, the more they 
succeed in what they call truth to nature, the less is that 
truth like the truth of other artists. That is the paradox ; 
but it is not confined to painting. Musicians like Beethoven 
talk of truth in music; poets talk of truth and nature in 
poetry. They all recognise some compulsion of external 
fact, or rather of their experience of external fact ; to none 
of them is nature something they can do what they like 
with, something from which they get hints for a pattern 
of their own. The people who do that produce dead 
decorative pictures, dead kapelmeister’s music, dead minor 
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poetry. And these dead works of art, in which the artists 
do what they choose with nature or experience, are terribly 
like each other ; they have the stamp of time and fashion 
on them, whether it be the fashion of Birket Foster or of 
Cubism, of the imitators of Pope or Tennyson, of Beethoven 
or Debussy. They are all slavish because they aim at 
complete independence ; and again and again in the past, 
movements in art of all kinds have tried to escape from 
this independent slavery by a return to nature, by 
acknowledging the compulsion of nature rather than by 
denying it. Gluck did that in music, Wordsworth in 
poetry, Constable and many others in painting. 

Clearly, then, the {relation to nature, which results in 
truth, is not one peculiar to painters, nor is it one that 
will produce standardised results, like good reporting of a 
speech. We know, for instance, that if ten people were 
asked to give an account of one event which’ they had all 
witnessed, those accounts would certainly differ both in 
language and in content, and that, the more moving the 
event and the more adequate the accounts of it, the more 
they would differ. Nor is it hard to see why. For in every 
event which stirs the emotions there are two factors, the 
event itself and the emotions stirred; and both of these 
must enter into any account of it or it is not an adequate 
account. But anyone who is deeply stirred by an event 
will, for that very reason, try to give an account of it rather 
than to insist upon the emotional disturbance which it 
has produced in him. He will say “This and that hap- 
pened ” rather than “I felt this or that,” because he is 
interested in what happened rather than in his feelings. 
And here again we meet with the paradox of art. For 
those who say merely, ‘‘I felt this or that,”’ will all say much 
the same things, while those who try to describe the event 
will differ in their descriptions the more they succeed with 
them. Their loyalty to nature, the compulsion which the 
event has exercised on them, will produce the difference. 

Further, it is this loyalty, this compulsion, that induces 
intense effort in all the arts. The purely exsthetic artist, 
who is concerned with patterns that he makes for himself, 
sets himself an easy job; he has a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed. He does not allow 
nature to put him out, but goes on recurring like a decimal 
in the same unvivified patterns, which, often without 
knowing it, he has got from some greater artist. These, 
so long as they are in the fashion of the time, seem to be 
“correct,” but afterwards become merely insipid. The 
great artist seems incorrect at first because nature has put 
him out; and that is so in all the arts. For the musician, 
though usually he may remember no particular experience 
when he composes, yet feels the compulsion of nature like 
the painter or the poet. He, too, does not try to make a 
pattern in cool independence, but, as he would put it, 
“has something to say” in the terms of his art, which 
comes to him from outside and which he must say as 
exactly as he can without regard to decorative devices and 
conventions. Nor can we doubt that this compulsion is 
for him, as for other artists, the compulsion of experience. 
It is because things have happened to him from outside, 
and very intensely, that he must say what he has to say, 
though the connection remains in his unconscious, as it 
often does with the poet, and sometimes with the painter. 

And here I come to the peculiar achievement of all 
modern art, which is often misstated in different terms 
peculiar to the different arts. In painting, for instance, it 
is supposed to consist either of a standardised truth to 
nature, or, by reaction, of a complete independence of 
nature. But, in fact, it is the escape from the “ made ” 
picture, whether made according to an arbitrary pattern 
or according to some idea of standardised truth. Before 
the nineteenth century the greatest artists thought of a 
picture as an object to be made, and inferior artists were 
content to make their pictures after the patterns set by the 
great ones. But the great modern artist does, consciously, 


think, not so much of a picture to be made, as of an 





experience to be expressed. A picture to himis not an object 
to be finished off in a complete and stately independence of 
himself, but an achievement of contact with external 
reality and, so long as that contact is close and warm, he 
does not much care about absolute standards of finish. 
And it is the same with music and poetry; the peculiar 
excellence of all modern art is in its immediacy and a 
kind of wild freshness which comes of that. We feel it 
first in music, perhaps, in the melodies of Schubert, which 
have a virtue of their own different from that of the melodies 
of earlier composers. They have happened to him and he 
would not let any structure, any external standard of 
finish, prevent them from happening fully. And this full 
and lovely wildness, this divine accident of melody, happens 
again and again in modern music, as it could not have 
happened before. It happens also in the sketches of 
Constable, and became at last an aim almost too conscious 
in the pictures of Corot. It is the whole merit of Van 
Gogh and even of Whistler when he forgot himself; it is 
what enchants us in Blake, in Verlaine, in the best of 
Tennyson, who lost himself when he lost his wild music. 
And always it is not, as people think, wilful but rather 
the answer to a compulsion; nor is it, as they think, 
independent of technique. Only great skill can achieve 
it, though a skill that is more particular than general, 
concerned with saying one thing exactly, not anything 
impressively. 

No doubt the greatest works of art are produced by the 
other method ; Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Mozart, combine 
wild music with the complete finishing of an object ; but 
even their wild music is not quite so wild as that of Schubert 
or Blake or Renoir. The moderns have the gift of melody 
above all masters of the past, and it is strange that they 
should pride themselves upon their science in art; for, 
except when they misapply it, science is just what they 
lack. The real achievement of the impressionists was not 
any standardised truth, but the final destruction of the 
made picture. We care nothing now about their common 
discoveries, but much about the peculiar intimacy which 
each of them sometimes achieved under the strong com- 
pulsion of the moment. It was this compulsion which 
destroyed for them the prestige of “* subject,” as in music 
it has destroyed the prestige of “form.’’ But if still more 
modern art frees itself from this compulsion as from the 
prestige of form and subject, it will be only a chimera 
bombinans in vacuo, a kind of automatism repeating itself 
and nothing but itself without any enrichment from outside. 

S. MAGEE. 


Music 
THE FALSE ISOLATION OF MUSIC 


BOUT a month ago, upon taking up my Times 
Literary Supplement, I was cheered at the 
sight of the whole front-page article bearing 
the title “Music and other Arts.” It was an 

extremely interesting article, full of good points, especially 
in its recognition of value in the writings of Schopenhauer 
on music ; but for me the article as a whole was vitiated 
by its underlying assumption of a fundamental esthetic 
difference between music and the other arts—‘ the 
fact that literature must always use symbols differ- 
entiates it utterly from music,” says the writer; and 
he then goes on to quote Santayana in support of his 
own theory of the inadequacy of literature—for that 
is what his argument amounts to. 

Santayana, says our writer, gives a neat example 
of the truth (sic/) that there are some perceptions, 
“ states of mind, emotions, or whatever one likes to 
call them, which it is very difficult to believe are 
expressible in literature at all,” when he suggests that 
literature could not express pure radiant joy, “that a 
poet who should try to imitate music in this respect 
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could do little but write the word ‘Joy!’ with excla- 
mation marks. He could write nothing else that was 
unambiguous.” 

This to me is an extraordinary statement, and one 
that shows how difficult it is to see the wood when you 
are iin the midst of trees. This writer temporarily 
cannot see literature for words; yet he uses twelve 
words, these twelve: “ pure, radiant joy—a sort of 
prolonged, exultant, celestial state of joy,” and succeeds 
in expressing an idea. Then there is the very word 
itself, “joy”’; is not that an invention as purely 
abstract as the chord of C major which consists of 
three notes, C, E, G, just as the word consists of three 
letters, J, O, Y? Take the letters y, o and j, and they 
have of themselves no more and no less significance 
than the notes g, e and c have of themselves. Yet the 
eesthetic faculty does something with them, something 
mysterious and quite beyond the reach of reason. 
Now, the notion that language is purely a rational 
creation—that is to say, the creation of a part only of 
man’s spirit—while music is much more than that, is 
wholly false. 

The notion of the superiority of music to literature as 
an artistic medium owes a good deal to Pater, who 
fell into the common error of idealising what he did 
not know. In saying that all arts aspire to the per- 
fection of music, he was attempting to express what I 
believe to be profoundly true, but his error lay in 
thinking that in music the artist had got a perfect 
medium, a medium that had nothing to do with reality, 
and that this was an advantage because it gave him 
more scope, a freer, ampler life, a life that in the words 
of our Times writer is “no life that we have lived 
or that, on this planet, we could live.’ ‘* Music,” he 
goes on to say, “is as independent of the world as 
mathematics.” Here the assumption is that mathe- 
matics is extremely independent of the world or, shall 
we say, absolutely independent. At any rate, our 
writer, in common with Pater and most ezstheticians, 
thinks that both music and mathematics are very 
much more independent of the world than literature. 
That is their fundamental position. Well, they are 
wrong. Music and mathematics may seem to be more 
independent, but that is only because their range is 
far smaller than the range of literature. For consider, 
both music and mathematics are mental processes; 
they are the creation of the mind of man, therefore to 
say they are independent of the world is nonsense. 
Philosophically, literature, mathematics and music are 
expressions of the mind of man. They are all of this 
world, and they all may be, must be, considered as 
expressions of reality. We may say that the world 
exists only as “idea,” or we may say that there is a 
reality to which the “ idea” increasingly corresponds ; 
but in whatever form we think, we cannot put music 
or mathematics into an independence of the world; we 
cannot isolate them from reality except in one way. 
This way is to declare that music and mathematics 
express such a small, such a minute island of reality 
that, compared with the whole mental consciousness 
of reality, they seem isolated, abstract, and almost 
completely independent. 

This, however, is to make both musie and mathe- 
matics immeasurably smaller than literature, for we 
do not find it easy to say this of literature, into which 
the whole of our consciousness of reality may possibly 
go. It is my definite opinion that this conclusion is 
correct, that, in fact, the scope of music and of mathe- 
matics is smaller and more restricted than the scope 
of literature. But let no musician mourn for this, for we 
shall never exhaust either music or mathematics, 
however inadequate they may be completely to express 
our consciousness. It is, however, absurd—that is 
what I want to lay stress on—to think that music has 
no connection with reality. I am no physicist, but in 
the various efforts I have made to understand a little 


physics and, in particular, Einstein’s Theory of Rela- 
tivity, I have been struck by the fact that Einstein’s 
theory owes its existence to an observation of reality 
a little bit more accurate than the observation of 
previous scientists. The whole of that marvellous and 
seemingly quite abstract mathematical structure which 
underlies his theory is based upon observations of 
what actually happens, what actually is; and its 
superiority—which I intuitively believe, but which, I 
take it, is not yet universally admitted—to the New- 
tonian theory depends wholly on whether it corresponds 
more completely to reality than the Newtonian theory. 
By “ reality,” of course, one only means the total of 
human consciousness. 

Now, it will be admitted that the area of human 
consciousness dealt with by the physicist is a distinctly 
limited one. Its physical basis is the sense of touch. 
This is the physical basis of the painter’s art, too, and 
of the musician’s. Yet how different is “touch” at 
one remove when it becomes visual and at another 
remove when it becomes auditory. To what do these 
differences correspond? To call one more abstract, 
more remote from reality, than another is dangerously 
misleading, if by it we are induced to think that in such 
perceptions we are in an unreal world. So it is pure 
nonsense to think that in music we live “ no life that 
we have lived or that, on this planet, we could live.” 
On the contrary, we judge or should judge music just 
as we judge the theory of a physicist solely by whether 
or no it corresponds with reality. In other words, we 
ask of music as we ask of a scientific theory or of a 
poem or of any work of literature, “ Is it true?” 

Now, why is this, which appears so simple when it is 
put as I have put it, so difficult for the average man 
and woman to understand? And why do we get this 
instinctive craving among literary men to aspire in 
their work to the art of music ? It is entirely a question 
of sensibility. Literature is a very much more complex 
art than music. Its relation to music is very much 
the relation of the philosopher to the scientist or the 
physicist to the mathematician. The writer has to 
deal with an immensely larger mass of data; he has 
so much wider a field of consciousness open to him that, 
like the philosopher who becomes scientist, or the 
physicist who becomes mathematician, he shirks, from 
an instinctive feeling of his own inadequacy, the creative, 
the artistic task and becomes a registrar, a statistician, 
a compiler, a recorder, a counter and analyser, a sorter 
in the G.P.O. of consciousness. Thereupon, imme- 
diately all artists, all creators, despise him. Pater knew 
that the vast majority of writers and of writings were in 
this category. What he did not know was that, with 
far less excuse—because their art is far easier, has much 
less wealth of material—a great number of musicians 
were no better. Take such a work as the Domestic 
Symphony or the Heldenleben of Richard Strauss, or 
any single one of the Wagner operas. Do you get 
subject and medium become one; do you get this 
divine purity of matter and form ; this fusing of reality 
and idea there? You certainly do not. Nor do you, 
except for moments, get it anywhere in music. We 
all know those moments, but they are, believe me, as 
rare in music as in literature. Beethoven is full of 
crude emotional stresses such as we find in the poetry 
of Byron; of lifeless rhetoric such as we find in the 
work of Pope and Dryden; of vague “ uplift’ such 
as we find in the free verse of Walt Whitman; but 
because music is an art less familiar to most than is 
literature, these qualities are disguised and not recog- 
nised. If all children had courses of ear-training and 
were taught their musical notation so as to have as 
great a command of the musical vocabulary as they 
have of the literary vocabulary, this wholly artificial 
isolation of music among the arts would vanish, for it 
is founded on ignorance and will not bear a moment’s 
investigation. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r ] "0 write a book about oneself, if one is not a wily 
and expert writer, is to anticipate the Day of 
Judgment, without the consolation of knowing 

that others will be presently exposed. “ Well, and who’s 

afraid?” TI respect that proud retort provided that those 
who make it are conscious of their own mental processes 
while writing—of what they are in fact conveying—and 
at the same time are aware of the nature of the scrutiny 
defied ; for without that double awareness such courage 
is merely density. 

* * 

Those who only think of the public as a monster which 
purrs or snarls in the Press, not unnaturally treat it as 
an entity to be stood upto or ignored. Its vocal chords, 
however, are not so formidable as the rays proceeding from 
its many-faceted, indifferent eyes, and when a trustful 
woman approaches the saurian one, throws her arms about 
its neck to whisper domestic tales into its ear, others wince 
for her, unless, indeed, they are too exasperated by her 
taking for granted that the dragon has an intelligence as 
passive as a looking-glass, a heart soft as a bed to lie on, 
when ten seconds’ introspection, or the mere _ recol- 
lection of even friendly gossip, might have convinced her 
that, of necessity, that heart must resemble rather a mattress 
made of a million needle-pointed egotisms ; that intelligence, 
not a mirror, but a lense. It is not enemies or friends who 
compose “the Public.” but strangers; and the stranger, 
more just than a friend, is more formidable than an enemy : 
he is cold. 

= * * 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s autobiography (Myself and 
Some Letters. WHutchinson. 24s.) is a loose heap of testi- 
monials, compliments, worries and sorrows; she has tilted 
up the shafts of memory’s cart and let the contents fall. 
And there they lie; broken toys; old jam-pots that once 
held sweet flatteries ; faded bouquets once tossed up by 
roaring seas of glory; old, beautiful photographs; bills ; 
programmes ; invitations ; medicine bottles ; news-cuttings— 
all mixed together in the dust of life’s attrition; and on 
the apex of the pile she has laid some bundles of letters, 
inscribed : “‘ Read, you will see I was adored; read, you 
will see I was a mother; read, you will see I have wept.” 
I do not say if you go over this rubble with a careful rake 
that you will find nothing worth pocketing. Indeed, 
you will—a thin-worn wedding ring that once almost 
grew to the finger, and knobs off things curious; but 
Mrs. Campbell has compelled us to be rag-pickers. Not 
that I am myself at all averse to rag-picking ; if the heap 
is not too high and grey, I can sift and sniff, poke and pry 
patiently, with the best of the profession, and in this case 
I found much to interest me. I discovered, and for this 
I shall ever be grateful, Mr. Patrick Campbell, and a won- 
derful idea for a novel. 

* * * 

It is not often that Mrs. Campbell finds the phrase which 
forces “‘ the stranger ” to feel what she has felt, but one 
such passage occurs when she is recalling her quick, ecstatic 
courtship which ended in a boy and girl’s runaway match. 
Most imprudent they were, the penniless pair of them-.; 
this profoundly spontaneous, dreamy, enigmatic, electric 
slip of a girl, with her dark unfathomable stare—she and 
her large, gentle, slack-twisted, handsome boy lover, who 
had such a fund of genuine humility in him that when 
Mrs. Campbell later on, having become the most fascinating 
woman on the stage, says that having once looked on the 
face of true love she knew its counterfeits, we 
guess at once it is of “ Pat” she is thinking. “* Pat’ 
managed a boat like a magician,” she says, describing a 
day on theriver. ‘‘ He only looked at me—the boat went 
without effort or sound, quick and straight. In the locks 





even we seemed alone—we spoke little... .” If she 
had told the rest of her story as well as that, what a book 


it would have been! 
* - * 


“* Pat ” was a charming character, but quite hopeless as 
a breadwinner, and circumstances, unfortunately, made 
that quite essential. He went abroad to seek his fortune; 
to Australia, the Cape, Johannesburg,'Rhodesia, everywhere, 
but had he stumbled upon the richest valley in Eldorado, 
he would have surely returned with nothing in his 
pockets. Too modest ever to despair, to humble to rail 
against fate, steadfast and helpless, his letters are those 
of the born “remittance man,” only, with this great 
difference, of one whose dearest wish was to send remittances. 
** It will be a blessed day to me when I am able to write 
and send you the first regular remittance... . 
Fairly good news, my own, own darling. I have got a 
berth in the B.I. company’s office, £2 a week and‘ think 
it will increase soon. It isn’t very much, darling, but, any 
way, it is a start. . . . I have just heard of a billet going 
with a salary of £500 a year and I am doing my very best 
to get it. . . . I only get £15 a month and rations. . . . Tt 
is awful to be the means of so much misery to you, for I 
worship you, my darling. . . . Grand reports every day 
about gold. . . . I have sent a cheque this post for £29 
15s. 6d. . . . I try and keep my spirits up, but I am so 
utterly miserable without you. . . .” These sentences catch 
my eye as I glance again over his letters, written during 
seven long years of exile. The last one, written after he 
had been home and out again, years later, which only 
reached his wife after his death in action during the Boer 
War, ends with a postscript: “I really think I have a 
good chance.”’ So farewell “ Pat”! 

* * /” 

The young dreamer in London, the young dreamer in 
Africa, had been dreaming the same dream : that a telegram 
would be sent—next month ?—from the Mountains of 
the Moon, saying: “‘ Come at once, bring children, fortune 
made.” A telegram was sent, but it was from London 
to Africa. The little girl who used to feel that if she could 
only make a crowd stand still she had a wonderful secret 
to tell them, had by a miracle of hard work and an erratic 
vitality in herself, forced them to listen, and had set them 
dancing and hurrahing. “ When Pat arrived I saw in 
his eyes that youth, with all the faith and belief in his 
own efforts and his own luck, had gone . . . but the old 
gentleness and tenderness were there—he still loved me. 
. . . The abnormal position in which he found himself 
must have been almost anguish to him; the girl-wife 
he had left six and a-half years before was now the 
fashionable actress, surrounded by the rush and excitement 
of smart friends, smart parties, smart clothes. . . . The 
curiosity too. . .. He was a great gentleman, Pat, and 
his position must have been most irksome to him.” I 
am sure it was. There is no humiliation equal to that 
of the lover who finds himself merely the supplementary 
male. What a subject for a novel! 

* ” * 

The bon bouche at the latter end of the book is the selection 
from Mr. Shaw’s letters to Mrs. Campbell. They)are full 
of a charming dancing gaicty ; they show a most’delicate, 
thoughtful regard for her and gratitude for havingzinspired 
such excitement in him that at moments, to his immense 
delight, he can fancy himself in love—the impulse to wild 
silliness is sometimes so strong. But they are the letters 
of a man who does not want at all to be loved; therefore 
they are not love letters. The desire to be loved is itself 
almost a definition of being in love, without it “love” is 
only sympathy. Let us look once more “on the face of 
true love’: “I am always being haunted by the idea 
that you will learn to hate me, because I am so long in 
helping you out of your great troubles that your patience 


and your goodness cannot last.” 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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IN AND OUT OF THE LIBRARY 


The Sporting Life. By Roserr Lynp. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


Books and Authors. By Roserr Lynp. Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. 6d. 


It used to be said of Carlyle that he never got rid of the 
Calvinist virus which was rife at Ecclefechan: not all the 
Goethe or Emersonian anti-toxins were strong enough to remove 
that ancient poison. It were harsh to call Mr. Lynd a Calvinist ; 
I would not even ‘calli him a Presbyterian, but I have felt in 
reading these two pleasant volumes that he is, through early 
surroundings, inclined to attach too much importance to the 
Presbyterian standpoint, to write with an uneasy eye on the 
Shorter Catechism, anxious to catch the attention, if not the 
approval, of established pulpits. What other reason can there 
be, for instance, for his scandalous description of Herr ick ? 


Herrick was a gross and good-natured clergyman who had a 
double chin. He kept a pet pig, which drank beer out of a tankard, 
and he and the pig had probably a good many of the same charac - 
teristics. It would be a libel on him to say that he was a pig, but 
it would not be a libel to say that he was a pet pig. 


What evidence is there that Herrick was “ gross’? His double 
chin? Many worthy men, lay and ecclesiastic, have had double 
chins. Luther had, so had Father Dolling, so had the late 
Queen Victoria—and Queen Anne. And Mr. Lynd should know 
that if a man keeps a pet pig his manners are almost certain 
to be very refined. I have only known two pet pigs in my 
life. They were kept, in the well-known and well-reputed town 
of Torquay, by two maiden ladies of great delicacy and spirit. 
To keep a pig otherwise than in the coarse and mercenary way 
they are kept by farmers and dealers surely argues a desire to 
develop the porcine potentiality—a potentiality none familiar 
with Irish or Cornish swine will doubt—for a more intelligent 
life than that of the sty. And to teach one’s pig to drink beer 
—to give to a pig one’s own beer—is surely good evidence of a 
self-sacrificing and un-gross nature. No; the truth is Herrick 
was extremely unlike any well-known Presbyterian divine, and 
quite remote from the modern ideal of the parish priest. And 
so Mr. Lynd, subconsciously eager for the approval of that 
black pulpit, has to denigrate Herrick before he can say, 
and say with much grace and fervour, how much he loves 
Herrick’s poetry. Fortunately Mr. Lynd never suffers long 
from the effects of his poison. It is over in the essay on Herrick 
before we have turned the first page ; and in most of the essays 
it does not occur at all. But we wish he would make up his 
mind definitely that he need not write for those whose apprecia - 
tion of literature is always slightly coloured by a suspicion that 
they ought not to be indulging in anything so worldly as 
zesthetic enjoyment. 

The best and most considerable papers in Books and Authors 
are the excellent essays on Keats. Not enough, to my mind, 
was made of those essays when they first appeared. Mr. Lynd 
is really the first critic to write of Fanny Brawne with candour 
and without that ridiculous snobbishness which has ruined so 
much writing on Keats. First we got an entirely false picture 
of Keats as a lackadaisical, nervous, uncertain minor poet; and 
then there was added to it a picture of Fanny Brawne as a 
deceitful, over-robust, coarse, insensitive female. It is no use 
pretending that Miss Brawne was Keats’ equal in mind or 
spirit ; but she was a decent, friendly, lively girl whom most of 
her friends probably regarded as very quixotic for throwing herself 
away on a man with no prospects except a fatal illness. She 
was faithful to Keats, and evidently in love with him; and I 
think Mr. Lynd easily makes out his case, as against Sir Sidney 
Colvin, that this love-affair was the inspiration of Keats’ best 
work. Mr. Lynd always excels when he can bring the light of 
personal relationship to bear on critical problems: other 
instances in this volume where he does it successfully are the 
essays on Poe, on Lamb, and on Wordsworth. There are, 
however, few pages in the part dealing with “more or less 
ancient ” writers which have not some special significance, do 
not contain something suggestive or illuminating or amusing 
about the people he discusses. 

The section on modern authors contains more debatable 
stuff. In two things Mr. Lynd is like the rest of us when he 
writes about modern authors-—he has to write on the books 
which are published, and he cannot always control impulses 
which are not purely critical. But how unlike the rest of us 
he is, in his genial sanity, his refusal to be over-impressed, his 
generous and genuine criticisms, and his continued recollection 
that literature is not all of life—and that even though there be 
doubtful readings of Shakespeare by modern critics, there is 





still sunshine (and rain) in Sussex and beer (and water) in 
country inns. If you would see how fair and how justly severe 
Mr. Lynd can be, read his two papers on two contemporary 
critics, Mr. Clutton-Brock and Mr. T. S. Eliot. I need only 
quote one sentence out of his praise of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
essays: “‘ They are fragments of a philosophy as well as com- 
ments on authors”; that surely gives the quality of Mr. 
Clutton-Brock, discovers his weakness as well as his strength, 
in a way that pages of laboured analysis might fail to do. The 
note on Mr. Eliot is one of Mr. Lynd’s few—-too few, some of 
us think—essays in gentle invective. Mr. Eliot, it must be 
remembered, is the critic who discovered that Hamlet, “ so 
far from being Shakespeare’s masterpiece, is most certainly an 
artistic failure.” Here is Mr. Lynd on the judgment : 


There are several things about Hamlet that call for explanation. 
But there is one thing that needs no explanation, and that is its 
“artistic failure.” One might as well set out to explain why the 
mid-Atlantic is shallow, why Mont Blanc is lower than Parliament 
Hill, why Cleopatra was unattractive, why roses have an offensive 
smell. It might be possible for a writer of paradoxes to amuse 
himself and us on any of these themes. But Mr. Eliot is no dealer 
in paradoxes. He is a serious censor of literature, who lives in 
the gloom of a basement and cannot believe in the golden pomp 
of the sun outside. It might be unfair to say that what he is suffering 
from is literary atheism. He has undoubtedly gods of his own. 
But he worships them in the dark spirit of the sectarian, and his 
interest in them is theological rather than religious in kind. He is 
like the traditional Plymouth Brother whose belief in God is hardly 
so strong as his belief that there are “only a few of us ’’—perhaps 
“only one of us *—saved. We see the Plymouth Brother mood in 
his reference to “‘ the few people who talk intelligently about Stendhal 
and Flaubert and James.” This expresses an attitude which is 
intolerable in a critic of literature, and should be left to the précieuses 
ridicules. 

Never was any man further from that narrow attitude than Mr. 
Lynd ; he may, as I have said, be uneasy at times about the 
legitimacy of pleasure; but he is always eager that everyone 
should be in any good thing that is going. Hence comes his other 
little volume, The Sporting Life. It really is about sport. Those 
who buy it under the impression that a literary man’s sport 
consists entirely in placing his next week’s earnings on an ink- 
clogged fly’s power to race across a table quicker than a colleague’s 
paste-spancelled bumble-bee will be disappointed. Mr. Lynd 
means by sport what the world of Englishmen mean by sport— 
horse-racing, boxing, the boat-race and cricket. I might be 
converted, if it were possible, by Mr. Lynd to a belief that cricket, 
is a sport; but the memory of school-matches and University 
matches (about three in all) is too much for me. For me cricket, 
in the haunting words of the poet, “ for old sake’s sake, Dear, 
is the dullest game in the world.” Still I can say this, after 
reading some of Mr. Lynd’s reports on cricket I would—were 
I a wealthy owner of newspapers—pay him large sums to go 
through England and write accounts of hockey and rat-catching 
and skittles and bagatelle and bowls and billiards and _ bell- 
ringing and ping-pong, and any other ancient sport, even golf. 
For he is, for us ignorant laymen, the ideal reporter of sports. 
He does not indulge in the cant of the elect, but describes what 
happens in plain language which gives you a perfectly good idea 
of what the players really do. I don’t know whether he pleases 
or satisfies the expert ; but he is the author for the amateur. And 
for those to whom all sports, even spillikins and rouge-et-noir, are 
anathema, there are the other trifles in this book. Trifles most 
of them are ; and how grateful we should be to Mr. Lynd who is 
content to serve his trifle as trifle and not make a five-course 
meal of it as do some authors with larger circulations. I know 
that the right thing to say is that you must not read them all 
at once, any more than you should make a meal of salted almonds ; 
but I have never found a good reason for stopping the consump- 
tion of salted almonds—and I liked reading all Mr. Lynd’s trifles 
straight through, and then to go over again and pick out the sweetest 
and most wine-soaked. They are models of light writing, these 
sketches ; every sentence has its own proper tang—notice, for 
instance, in the glorious (if rather boastful) Old Clothes, the turn of 
this: “If for any reason I have to travel first-class . . .”—how 
insinuatingly apt is that “ have to”! Of all the stories, I think, 
perhaps, my own favourite is A Small Boy’s Appetite. It has a 
rich vein of candid extravagance which reminds me of Mark 
Twain. Mr. Lynd was in charge of a friend’s child, and took him 
a railway journey in the summer of 1921 which was, it may be 
remembered, rather warm. Thus he begins his tale : 

I am glad that the heat-wave has broken. I dislike great heat 
because of its effect on chocolate biscuits. It makes them melt 
in the hand. 
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1911— 


1921 


Ten years that have changed 
your life and the world’s destiny 


Not because they are recent are the last ten years stamped 
indelibly on your memory. Rather because they have seen 
the greatest upheavals, the most radical changes in the world’s 


history. 


In politics, in society, in the making of war, in 


the settlement of peace, in medicine, in literature, art, the 


drama, in engineering, and 


War and revolution have swept the world. 
Discoveries have been made, inventions per- 
fected, laws repealed and passed, which leave us 
breathless in the attempt to grasp even what 
they are, let alone their significance, far-reaching 
as we know it will be. 


To-day is Linked with Yesterday. 


The immediate past is inevitably bound up 
with the present and the future. Every detail 
of your life to-day is affected by what has gone 
before. The house you live in, the price of 
food, wages, clothes, books, theatres, holidays, 
your career, all bear a different complexion 
now, because eight years ago history broke from its jog- 
trot of commonplace events into a wild and tumultuous 
rush of astonishing upheavals. 


And for the Future—a New World. 


Before you, as before us all, are the years to come. 
What are we to do for the best? What we do is vitally 
important, for it will matter not only to ourselves, but 
to our children and our children’s children. How can we 
know enough, how can we train our judgment so that we 
may direct the course of events immediately in our power 
in the wisest way ? 

You, in common with us all, stand sorely in need of 
detailed and accurate information, not only of events past 
in this wonderful decade, but of their probable results. 


The Three New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
are what you have been waiting for. In them you have— 
and for the first time—an encyclopedia of the period r9g11- 
1921. It is a work complete and independent in itself. 


science, all is to-day different. 


Doubtless you have always wanted to own a set of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, but the outlay may have 
been an obstacle. Here is your opportunity to obtain the 
Three New Volumes, which cover the years IgII-192I 
with the detail and authority which have made the 
Britannica famous throughout the world. It is the only 
work of the kind which deals exclusively with this period. 
These Three New Volumes give a key to the problems of 
to-day, those problems which are bound up with the new 
social and economic conditions caused by the war. The 
splendid Britannica traditions of thoroughness, accuracy 
and authority are magnificently maintained. 


The Information You Need. 

These Three New Volumes are of immediate practical 
value to you. You will find in them articles on the latest 
developments in Finance, Prices, Markets, Welfare, Indus- 
try, Engineering, Chemistry, Astronomy, Biology, and other 
sciences, Agriculture, Art, Literature, Drama, Education, 
and, of course, the War. Men and Women whose names 
are household words as experts in their own sphere have 
collaborated to supply the information you need. 


Send for the Fascinating Booklet 
Free of Charge. 

For your benefit we have prepared an elaborate booklet 
of some forty-eight pages, entitled “The Wonderful 
Decade.”’ It is in itself a brief account of this marvellous 
time, and will give you an excellent impression of the New 
World. It is beautifully made up, with many facsimile 
pages and plates, and full details of prices and bindings. 
You will realise more clearly than ever after reading it 
just how important this decade is to you, and how 
indispensable is such a complete and authoritative y 
record—the only one of its kind—as the Three ,.: 
New Volumes contain. The booklet is yours ¢ 
for the asking. 


A 


THE THREE NEW VOLUMES or cur + “roosters 


? Britannica, 


7 125 High Holborn, 
Londoa, W.C. !. 


Encyclopxdia Britannica _? ais 


An Encyclopedia of the Wonderful Decade 


1911—1921 


These volumes are complete in themselves and are sold as a separate unit. Yd 


CUT OUT AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY. 





charge and without any 
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The story of that child’s appetite continues grimly : 

You might as well have attempted to stay the appetite of a young 
cuckoo. He ate them with both hands. He ate them with all 
parts of his face—with his mouth, with his ears, and with the parts 
of his cheeks just undgr his eyes. His face was one large palette of 
chocolate stains up to the roots of his hair. After the first twenty 
miles of the journey it would have been impossible to tell to what 
nationality he belonged. He looked like a mulatto who had been 
adopted into the family of a stoker. 

Worse things follow, and there is a little necessary adjustment 
of the boy’s position in the compartment before the story ends. 
It ends optimistically, for Mr. Lynd would not willingly kill 
anyone ; but I wonder if that child’s mother, if she has read this 
epic, will trust her son again to the author of The Sporting Life. 


I hope she will. He may take liquorice on the next journey. 
E. R. 


MORE BOSWELL 


Young Boswell. By Cuauncey Brewster TINKER. Putnam. 
S. 


The most interesting sentence in Mr. Tinker’s interesting 
book is this: “I refer the reader to my forthcoming edition of 
Boswell’s correspondence.” For one of the most amusing books 
in the world is the Letters of James Boswell to the Rev. W. J. 
Temple, reprinted by Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson in 1908. 
Mr. Tinker it appears has discovered fresh letters ; a few extracts 
are given to whet our appetite in the present volume; and we 
may therefore look forward not only to reading Boswell more 
conveniently, but to reading some of him for the first time. 
Here Mr. Tinker is content merely to point and expatiate. Here 
are short essays upon Boswell in Holland, Boswell in love, Boswell 
with Voltaire, Rousseau, Wilkes, Boswell as a biographer and 
so on. The essays are various but the motive always the same 
—to extenuate, or, as Mr. Tinker has it, to ameliorate the view 
which is generally held of Boswell. For Boswell, he thinks, 
has fared badly at the hands of the critics. We have lectured 
him and laughed at him. The Boswells themselves are ashamed 
of him. First they burnt his manuscripts and next they per- 
sistently repulse all scholars who have the temerity to apply 
to them for assistance. Mr. Tinker appears as the champion, 
indeed almost as the boon companion—*O Jemmy Boswell, 
Jemmy Boswell, O,” he exclaims—of the irrepressible genius 
who flouted the conventions of British respectability. ‘ And 
now, O reader, if all this disgusts or pains you, pray close the 
book and read in it no more, for the story of James Boswell is 
not for you. There are serious and admirable books for those 
who wish to associate with an author who is consistently modest 
and dignified,” etc., ete. But Mr. Tinker, who writes from 
Yale University, has somehow got it wrong. The Boswells 
fought at Flodden; they have lived at Auchinleck since 1504 ; 
the blood of Bruce flows in their veins. Of course they are 
ashamed of James Boswell. So was Boswell himself. That 
is the way in which Boswells are made. As for the British 
public who have “ wagged their heads with indignation” at 
Boswell’s escapades, this again is merely a form which great 
men in the Victorian Age went through in public. Macaulay 
and Carlyle were the last to wag with any conviction. The 
habit is now extinct. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that Boswell is laughed at. 
If by any chance the reader has forgotten why, let him refresh 
his memory by reading on pages 44 and 45 how Boswell travelled 
on the continent with the Earl Marischal of Scotland and 
Emetulla, the Earl’s adopted daughter, a Turk. The Turk was 
indolent and silent; but Boswell poured forth, much to the 
Earl’s amazement, views of all kinds, visionary and hypochon- 
driacal. ‘‘ He has often seen spirits,’ Lord Keith wrote, “I 
do hope that he will not fall into the hands of people who will 
turn his head completely.” The little scene of the Earl, the lady 
and the chattering boy in the travelling carriage brings over us 
the charm of the garrulous and undignified man, who was always 
talking nonsense and yet said such clever things, who was always 
being snubbed and yet bobbed up again to put some still more 
preposterous question—what, for instance, would Dr. Johnson 
do if he found himself in a tower alone with a new-born baby ? 
But the laughter is not wholly the laughter of ridicule ; there is 
affection in it and even a touch of envy, for how pleasant he 
makes it to throw dignity to the winds and scramble for life with 
both hands in the gutter. Already at the age of twenty-four 
this boy, bred in the wilds of Ayrshire, knew Dr. Johnson ; 
had met Hume; had an illegitimate son; was in love with 
Zélide ; was about to meet Rousseau and Voltaire; and was 
travelling with the Earl Marischal of Scotland, and a silent 
Turkish lady to visit the most famous sights in Europe. 


But when he reached them he never looked at them. Stone 
meant little to him and grass even less. To stare at inanimate 
objects, when one might be pressing one’s way into the minds 
of great men, was sheer waste of time. He left Germany and 
went to Switzerland. He was determined to meet Rousseau 
and, though discouraged by Lord Keith, addressed him a remark- 
able letter (one of a number which have never before been pub- 
lished) in which he explained why the meeting would be of 
profit to them both. “Trust a unique foreigner. You will 
never repent it.” Rousseau was vanquished. Boswell proceeded 
to confide his love affairs and to ask his advice. Should he 
learn to play upon the lyre? ‘* What do you seriously think of 
duels?” The questions, baited with ingenious folly, were 
artfully framed. To Rousseau he would talk romantically 
about love and music; to Johnson reverently about ethics and 
religion ; to Wilkes impudently like one man of the world to 
another. For all his exuberance, Boswell was a conscious 
artist, and it is one of the merits of the present book that it lets 
us see him, removed from the dominant influence of Johnson, 
adapting himself with quicksilver sensibility to his company and 
using his foibles, as stammerers are said to use their impediment, 
to heighten an effect. Even the irreticence and the exuberance 
may be partly a disguise. So a painter in company stops to 
catch an attitude; or a novelist, who has stirred the talk with 
impetuosity, falls silent when sure of some fact. This delibera- 
tion, this hidden and rather cold-blooded purpose, was innate in 
Boswell, and showed itself even in the travelling carriage when 
he had his note-book with him and meant to sketch a character 
of the Earl, his companion. Aloofness, hard-headed and per- 
fectly self-possessed, is one of the elements which mix so strangely 
in his turbulent composition and make it so complex, even one 
may venture to add, so lovable at this distance of time. 


But the women of his own age found it hard to fall in love with 
him. “I wish I liked you as well as I do Auchinleck,” said 
the candid Miss Blair (and Boswell reported it). Zélide, as 
Mlle. de Zuylen christened herself, went into the question 
more minutely. She was an infidel and a mathematician ; 
but she was subject to fits of passionate sensibility, and 
had a fine throat. Unfortunately (for they suited each 
other very well) they talked too much about their feelings. 
Boswell was too explicit; Zélide too analytical. She did not 
like Scotland; she did not like the Christian religion; she 
could not promise to make herself ‘* agreeable to honest country 
neighbours ” for six months of the year. “Je ne vaudrois rien 
pour votre femme,” she wrote. “ Je n’ai pas les talens sub- 
alternes.”” So she married a Frenchman, and Boswell, with that 
ineptitude which distinguished him in practical affairs, wobbled 
into marriage with his cousin mild Margaret Montgomery, and 
never enjoyed the delights of brisk conjugal argument with an 
infidel who loved conic sections and was proud of her throat. 


But it is a little futile to speculate whom Boswell might have 
married, and what he might have done, when we are faced with 
the perennial question how he wrote a book which nobody else 
has succeeded even in imitating. No one can explain; but 
Mr. Tinker gives us something to go upon. He makes it clear 
that extreme accuracy is one of the essentials. He prints the 
only surviving note of Johnson’s talk, and beside it the finished 
version which appeared in the Life. The finished version is 
pointed and dramatised, but the significant phrases are repro- 
duced word for word. ‘‘ When I first entered Ranelagh, it gave 
an expansion and gay sensation to my mind,” said Johnson. 
The phrase “expansion and gay sensation” appears in both 
versions. We may be sure that those were the very words 
Johnson used. A proof sheet again makes Johnson say of 
Burke: “ His vigour of mind is incessant”; but this Boswell 
corrected to “ His stream of mind is perpetual,” adding in the 
margin “I restore. I find the exact words as to Burke,” for 
he had obviously looked into his note-book and found the exact 
phrase as it was spoken. Still, we do not get much further in 
our analysis. Accuracy is not enough. Most people with an 
eye for character and a trained memory can pounce upon salient 
phrases ; but to imbed them in living matter, so that they seem 
to grow and flower and be part of the whole, requires genius. 
Either the reporter is too servile, or too much himself; he 
copies or he gets in the way. One must be transparent, yet 
by no means negative. One must be bold and impudent and 
impulsive, yet have one’s wits collected and one’s eyes open. 
One must be consumed with a passion for the intellect, yet be 
sensually alive and kicking. One must worship the great 
moralist, and yet have a child by a black woman. One must— 


the conclusion is inevitable—be Boswell. 
Vv. W. 
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WILL O° THE WISP 


THE ELUSIVE SHAKESPEARE. 
By GEORGE HOOKHAM. 
Price 3s. net. 


G, Without question there is a Shakespeare problem. 
This book is an impartial restatement of the position with 
regard to the question of authorship. It is necessarily 
inconclusive, but it clears the ground of ro and pro- 
vides a basis for the formation of a reasoned and unbiased 
opinion. 





@ THE PERCY REPRINTS. Nos. IV.andV. # 
Edited by H. F. B. BRETT-SMITH, M.A. 


THE SEVEN DEADLIE 
SINNS OF LONDON 


By THOMAS DEKKER. 4s. 6d. net. 


G, “We are abundantly entertained.”—The Times. 


G, “ Mr. Brett-Smith’s critical work is, as always, admirably 
done.’’—The Observer. 


INCOGNITA: A NOVEL 


By WILLIAM CONGREVE. 4s. 6d. net. 
@, “‘ This story . . . shines with a very gracious lustre 
of its own in this new setting ’"—The Observer. 


@, “It is no more than two hours’ diversion, but they are 
two hours well spent.’’"—The Times. 





AN ANATOMY 
OF POETRY 


By A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
(Literary Editor of “‘ The Spectator’) 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


G, ‘‘ It has been a rare pleasure to listen to a critic so in 
love with her subject and so faithfully acquainted with it.” 
—Mr. EpmMunpD GossE in The Sunday Times. 





STONES BROKEN from the ROCKS 


By R. S. HAWKER. 
Vicar of Morwenstow, 1834-75. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 


@, Extracts from the unpublished Manuscript Note-books 
of the famous Cornish Vicar. 





THE GOTHIC ROSE 


Poems by 
WILFRED ROWLAND CHILDE 


Price 5s. net. 
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By MAY EDGINTON. pereoryag 


*“‘ Joyously funny from beginning to end. It is a positive 
cure for the blues.”"—Daily Sketch. 


FLOWER OF ASIA 


By GILBERT COLLINS. 
A beautiful story of an Englishman’s romance in Japan. 


JANE AND HERSELF 


By JOYCE COBB. 
This is a first novel of very considerable originality. As a 
study of the temperament of a young girl on the threshold 
of life it displays unusual insight combined with a distinct 
literary quality. 


THE TREE OF THE GARDEN 


By EDWARD BOOTH, 
Author of “ Fondie,”’ etc. 
“Mr. Booth has an uncanny power of making his heroiries 
live ; he is essentially a romantic writer, a conscientious artist, 
and a lover of the beautiful.’"—First Review, Daily Express. 


KNIGHTON By GUY RAWLENCE 
Author of “ The Three Trees.”’ 


TESTAMENT By G. P. ROBINSON 
Author of “‘ The Debt.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT VIGNOLLES} 
By ALBERT KINROSS 
Author of “ Joan of Garioch.” 


BEWILDERMENT By EVELYN SCOTT 


Author of ‘‘ The Narrow House.’ 


THAT WOMAN By JANE BURR 
Author of “The Passionate Spectator.” ij 
DUST OF THE DAWN j= aaitiale: 
Stories by GLADYS ST. JOHN-LOE 
Author of “ Spilled Wine.” 


LOBSTER SALAD Stories by LYNN DOYLE 
Author of ‘‘ Mr. Wildridge of the Bank.”’ 














_ OTHER NEW BOOKS 


MR. SEYMOUR HICKS’S GREAT BOOK 
DIFFICULTIES 


IS STILL SELLING AT THE RATE 
OF ONE HUNDRED COPIES A DAY 
Demy 8vo. THIRD THOUSAND. 10s. 6d. net. 








WHEN YOU HAVE READ THE 
GEORGE SAND—GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
LETTERS 


of which the Hon. C. F. G. Masterman said in the 
Westminster Gazette 
“It is a book of the century,” 
YOU SHOULD READ 
THE NIETZSCHE-WAGNER CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ Fascinating.’’"—Evening Standard. 
Companion Volumes, Royal 8vo, each 21s. net. 


WINDOWS 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’'S PLAY. 
Cloth, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


SIMPLE SCHEMES FOR DECORATION 


By JOHN CLOAG. 
Author of “‘ Simple Furnishing and Arrangement.” 
F’cap 4to, fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROUND ABOUT THE UPPER THAMES | 


By A. WILLIAMS, Author of ‘‘ A Wiltshire Village,’’ etc. 
** Delightful.”"—Daily Mail. 

















“His knowledge of wild life is wide and intimate.""—Times. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
DUCKWORTH AND CO., 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE 


Memories of a Turkish Statesman, 1913-1919. By Dsema 
Pasna (formerly Governor of Constantinople, Imperial 
Ottoman Naval Minister, and Commander of the Fourth 
Army in Sinai, Palestine and Syria). Hutchinson. 18s. 


The late unlamented Djemal Pasha was one of that Young 
Turkish triumvirate which seized Constantinople in 1913 and 
proceeded to dig the grave of the Ottoman Empire. Enver, 
Talaat and Djemal were, like many other professed patriots in 
history, unscrupulous adventurers. But their patriotism was 
not merely, in Dr. Johnson’s famous phrase, “ the last refuge 
of a scoundrel” ; they had high ambitions for Turkey as well as 
for themselves. They failed partly because the rotten and 
ramshackle Turkish State, which they aimed at making the 
leader of a Pan-Turanian movement, was not capable of sus- 
taining the réle and partly because they backed the wrong 
horse in the war. 

The rottenness of the old Turkey is evident enough in this 
disingenuously frank apologia of Djemal. The capital, when 
he took over its governorship at the beginning of 1913, was a 
hotbed of corruption, intrigue, conspiracy and murder, and that 
it continued to be, despite the “firm” police measures and the 
reforms of which Djemal boasts. Civil servants and military 
and naval officers were incompetent, slack or rebellious. The 
politicians were factious and self-seeking. The provinces were 
seething with discontent, and Arab nationalism was amenable 
neither to the persuasion nor the persecution of the Young Turks, 
As for the alliance with Germany, it is easy to be wise after the 
event, but Djemal and his friends had a very good primé facie 
case for their policy in the circumstances of eight years ago. 
They knew the weakness of Turkey, and they had, directly 
after the Balkan wars, embarked on many experiments for 
remedying it. They had shown a nice conciliation to Bulgaria. 
They had given—or discussed giving—railway and other economic 
concessions in London and Paris and Rome and Berlin. They 
had ships building in England and France. They had French 
mountain-guns and seaplanes and flying-instructors, British 
officials to reorganise their Civil Service, British admirals to 
reorganise their navy, German generals to reorganise their army. 
They were, in fact, putting their eggs in as many baskets as 
possible. But when war threatened in the summer of 1914, it 
was evident that some of the eggs were addled. There was 
little room for illusion about the designs of the Great Powers. 
Austria and Italy, says Djemal, had already done Turkey all 
the harm they possibly could, and they coveted no more. 
French eyes were fixed on Syria; England had already got 
Egypt in her grip, and could see new fields for expansion in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine and the Arabian peninsula. Both 
France and England, moreover, were closely bound to Russia, 
and Russia was Turkey’s secular enemy, from whom nothing 
but evil could be anticipated. There remained Germany. Of 
course, the hectic cordiality of Berlin meant that the Germans 
wanted to use Turkey for their own ends; but might it not also 
mean, if it were properly turned to account, that Turkey could 
use the Germans for her ends? That, at any rate, was the 
final calculation of the Macchiavellis of the Committee of Union 
and Progress : 

Germany’s interests could be secured by the strengthening of 
Turkey and that alone. Germany could not lay hands on Turkey 
as if she were a colony, for neither the geographical position nor 
her resources made that possible. The result was that Germany 
regarded Turkey as a link in the commercial and trading chain, 
and thus became her stoutest champion against the Entente Govern- 
ments which wanted to dismember her, particularly as the elimina- 
tion of Turkey would mean the final “‘ encirclement *’ of Germany. 
Her south-western front remained open thanks to Turkey alone. 
The only way in which she could escape the pressure of the iron 
ring was to prevent the dismemberment of Turkey. 


It was not strange that, after some abortive attempts at a 
rapprochement with England and France, the Turks plumped for 
Germany, and concluded—before the outbreak of war, as Djemal 
tells us—the alliance that was to bring them to ruin. It was 
a gamble, but it was a promising gamble. 

Later, when the game was going against him, Djemal found 
cause to repent of his enthusiasm for German strategy. He 
and others of the Turkish commanders in Syria were at logger- 
heads with von Falkenhayn, who was interfering disastrously 
in Arab affairs. And he maintains that, but for the putting of 
von Falkenhayn in charge of the operations in Palestine and 
the drawing-off of troops for the purpose of recovering Bagdad, 
the Turks could have held the Gaza-Beersheba line for three 


years. Perhaps—and perhaps not! The British forces were 
accumulating under Allenby in overwhelming strength, and the 
Arab rebellion was a mortal blow. Djemal, indeed, knew that 
well enough, and he calls down the curse of Heaven with undis- 
guised fury on Sherif Hussein and his sons. We, though we 
clearly cannot regret their conduct, can at least understand 
the Turkish point of view ; it was a very nasty piece of Oriental 
treachery. In his elaborate argument on the Armenian question 
Djemal is on weaker ground. He does not deny the barbarities 
practised by the Turks (though not by himself, he avers) ; 
nor does he attempt to excuse them—he can only say that the 
Armenians always retaliated up to the limit of their powers, and 
that, had they been in the majority, they would have made a 
hecatomb of the Turks. But his real aim is to incriminate 
Russia. There was no Armenian question, he urges, till after 
the Crimean War, when the Russian Government began its 
implacable crusade against Turkey and used the Armenians as 
its pawns ; from that time onwards no peace was possible between 
the two peoples. There is perhaps more than a grain of truth 
in this indictment. But how much truth is there in Djemal’s 
suggestion that at bottom the Turks and the Armenians love 
one another like brothers, and that Russia—Bolshevik Russia 
now—is still the villain of the piece? “If the Armenian 
minority desires to remain Ottoman,” he concludes, with a 
rhetorical flourish, “it has only to prove that, like the 
Armenians of seventy years ago, it is inspired with feelings 
of loyalty and true Ottoman ideals.” But the Armenian minority 
plainly does not want to remain Ottoman. 


CONQUEST OF NEW GRANADA 


The Conquest of New Granada. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Heinemann. 15s. 


A curious book might be written upon the accident of Fame. 
The tricks by which she alternately pursues and misses the names 
of great men are so unpredictable and capricious. Nowhere 
has Fortune been so wayward as in her treatment of the explorers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The names of Cortes and 
Pizarro are household words. Stories of their valour and cruelty 
have coloured a continent for the imagination of every child. 
Montezuma and Atahualpa are symbols of unmerited misfortune ; 
but who has heard of the Chibchas and shuddered at the fate 
of their miserable leader? It will seem strange to those who read 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s delightful book on the conquest of 
New Granada that the name of Quesada should have remained 
obscure when other conquerors, as daring perhaps but far less 
attractive, have earned undying reputation. In English letters 
Quesada has found a historian at last who does full justice to his 
exploits. As he points out himself, the years that he spent with 
the descendants of the conquerors have fitted him for the task. 

The music of the wind in the dried grasses of the Southern pampas, 
the icy nights upon the frosty sierras, dank trails in Paraguay when 
lianas whip you sharply as you pass as does a shect torn from your 
hands at sea, all these and the long days behind the cattle on a tired 
horse, the ache between the shoulders growing intolerable as the slow 
hours move on, may serve as links between me and the man of whom 

I write. 

Such links are needed because, with our glut of mechanical inven- 
tions and pre-digested knowledge, the imagination has grown 
sluggish, and without some such interpreter as Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham the Spanish chronicles would be inanimate. 

After all, there is no feat in history parallel to the conquest 
of the New World. The story is such an exciting one that we 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to those who retell it vividly. 
Even so, it is difficult to realise what actually happened. That 
a handful of men, after a journey across the Andes by paths that 
from their day to ours no horse or mule has ever crossed again, 
ill-armed, unprepared for the deadly climate, the wild animals, the 
perpetual rain, menaced by angry tribes with whom they could 
not communicate, should achieve their purpose and establish 
an empire, is almost too strange to be true. When Quesada 
started upon his journey he was accompanied by 1,000 men. 
When, after nine months, he reached the plains of Bogota, only 
166 of his followers remained. With these men and no other 
resources whatsoever he managed to subdue the Indians, found 
a city, and win for Spain the vast territory of New Granada, 
known on our modern maps as Colombia. The journey begins 
like a fairy story. With his tiny army and his fleet of six ships 
Quesada sets out to discover the sources of the great River 
Magdalena. It turns into a nightmare as the men sicken, the 
provisions fail, the river becomes unnavigable, the ships are 
sent back to Santa Marta, and the leader, with a few survivors, 
is left to struggle on alone. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
MARGOT ASQUITH 


With numerous illustrations and important documents and 
letters in facsimile. 





The first volume of Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography was the 


first book of its year. This second volume more than equals 
it in the daring candour of its revelations, the flashing realism 
of its character sketches, and in its witty, revealing comments 
on affairs of the last twenty-five years. 


Book II. 25s. net. 





“ INDISCRETIONS ” 
OF LADY SUSAN 


By LADY SUSAN TOWNLEY 

Iady Susan Townley chronicles her recollections of three = 
Continents during the past quarter of a century. An intimate 3 
and ape, glimpse of the Diplomatic Service from within, ~; 
it will be one of the sensations of the season. 


Illustrated in collotype, half-tone and line. 21s. net. 





MAROONED IN MOSCOW 

By MARGUERITE E. HARRISON 

Here is a book of the profoundest interest and value. Mrs. 
Harrison went to Russia to see things for herself; she got 
into the country without a passport and “ by the back door.”’ 
The story of her adventures has all the fascination of romance, 
though she deals only with plain facts, not a few of which 
were astonishing, unpleasant, and even dangerous. ae 


With Portrait. 16s. net. 


The Life and Times of 
AKHNATON 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL 

“‘ The world’s first idealist " ; ‘‘ the first individual in history ”’ ; 
“the most remarkable figure in the history of the world ""— 
such are some of the praises given to the young Pharaoh of 
over 3,000 years ago, whose strange and pathetic story is 
here told by the distinguished Egyptologist, Mr. Weigall. 


New and Revised Edition, Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 








FICTION 
SUDDEN LOVE 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT 


Before the war Mr. Benjamin Swift had won wide recognition 
with that brilliant succession of stories, of which ‘“‘ Nancy 
Noon ’’ was the first, as a novelist of fine and distinctive 
quality. ‘‘ Sudden Love” has all the charm of style and 
imaginative power of the work that established his reputation 
with a greater, more effective simplicity and directness of 
narration. It is an intensely dramatic story of the love of a 
British officer for a French girl who is betrothed, against her 
will, to a French soldier who is believed to have been killed 
but returns in an hour of crisis. 
7s. 6d. net. 


WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS 


By JOHN RUSSELL 

“A new Kipling. Look out for the work of John Russell 

if you want something diverting, absolutely original, bizarre 

and surprising. Each of the twelve stories is vital, alluring 

and gripping.”—S.P.B.M. in The Daily Express. 
Popular Edition. 





3s. 6d. net. 





The Novel of the Play 


LASS O’ LAUGHTER 
By WINIFRED CARTER 
“Lass O’ Laughter,” the play, has been seen and enjoyed by 
everybody in London and is now capturing the provinces. 
“ Lass O’ Laughter,” the novel, is a comedy no less mirthful 
than the play, and Mrs. Winifred Carter's charming elaboration 
of this Scottish love romance will appeal to all readers. 


Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
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TRUSTS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY, 
1914-1921. 


A Study of Recent Developments in Business Organisation. 


By J. MORGAN REES, M.A. (Wales), Fellow of the 
Royal Economic Society, &c.; Lecturer in Economics 
and Political Science, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 10s. 6d. Postage od. 


Times.—'‘ A useful and painstaking survey, with full 
bibliographies, of the development of Trusts in different 
Industries taken in separate sections ; with historical retro- 
spect. Mr. Rees arrives at the conclusion that British trade 
is now under the paramount control of large Combines 
which control the Government, and he discusses measures 
of reform. Any successful handling of the problem must, 
in his view, be preceded by State ownership of the primary 
industrial enterprises of power and transport, with democratic 
control; and this would necessitate nationalisation of 
banking.” 





Western Mail (Cardifi).—‘‘ A most valuable and timely 
contribution to post-war literature in the field éf economics 

. invaluable to students of the Trust Movement, particu 
larly its development in Great Britain, but it is a book which 
should be read by business men and industrial workers, by 
politicians, and all other persons interested in the social 
order.” 
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ALLOTMENT GARDENS. 


By E. LAWRENCE MITCHELL. Third Edition. 
Revised and enlarged, incorporating the Allotments 
Act, 1922, and including the Orders, Regulations, Forms, 
etc., issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


In the Press, ready shortly. Price will probably be 7s. 6d. 
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The narrative does not lend itself to quotation, but many 
scenes remain vividly in the mind. At one moment, half-mad 
with grief at the fate of his expedition—so great was their need 
of provisions and rest—the Spanish captain set off in a canoe 
down the river with two or three followers to reconnoitre an 
Indian village of which they had received reports. Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham pictures him sitting in the stern of his canoe beneath 
the unfamiliar stars, a motionless, cloaked figure with the dew 
dripping from his helmet. 

All night they paddled, and as they struggled on under the light 
tropic sky, the mystery of the scene, the noises rising from the 
forests on the banks, the flight of night birds, the splash of fish 
that jumped and fell into the water, the myriads of fireflies flitting 
to and fro like nocturnal humming-birds, the alligators floating past 
like logs, the herds of tapirs and carpinchos swimming like little 
hippopotami, must have impressed Quesada as something magical. 
. .. Although he did not know it, the first stage of his adventure was 
over and the great conquest within his grasp. 

But it is easier to sympathise with the explorer than with the 
conqueror. When the desperate journey ends and Quesada 
arrives upon the scene of his triumph, he loses something of sym- 
pathy, though he compares very favourably with his compatriots. 
Only one flagrant piece of cruelty can be laid to his charge. 
He was far less bloodthirsty, less greedy of gold than Cortes 
and Pizarro, and his treatment of the Indians incomparably 
better than theirs. One of the most remarkable things about 
him was the influence which he seems to have acquired over his 
followers, who worshipped him as a god in success as well as 
in adversity. 

The most curious passage in the book records the chance meeting 
on the plains of Bogota of the three great captains—Quesada, 
Federman, and Belalcazar. Quesada had set out from Santa 
Marta on the Caribbean Sea, Federman from Coro in Venezuela, 
and Belalcazar from Quita in Peru. No one of them had heard 
of the other expeditions, and Federman had been wandering 
for three years in the wilds. This memorable meeting, as strange 
in its way as anything that history records, took place in the 
year 1649. At first we feel that it must be a turning-point in 
the history of that land, that some great adventure must spring 
from it, some great landmark commemorate it. In fact, there 
was no sequel. It remained a barren marvel, but so fantastic 
a piece of fortune was never forgotten. For several months 
the adventurers rested in Bogota, feasting and hunting the 
deer. They then set out together for Spain to claim their reward 
of the king whom they had served so well. Quesada received 
the usual guerdon of a conqueror at his hands, namely, ingratitude 
and cold neglect. For twelve years he wandered an exile over 
Europe, but at last he received permission to return to the 
country which he had, as it were, created. Here he spent the 
remainder of his life without fortune, but rich in prestige, always 
ready to undertake fresh expeditions in search of the elusive 
Eldorado which floated forever before his eyes. He died a 
leper at the age of 80. 

The only fault to be found with this fascinating volume is 
the absence of maps. The one sketch map in the beginning of 
the book is inadequate and should either be supplemented or 
exchanged for one of greater detail. K. A. 


JAPANESE HISTORY 


The Making of Modern Japan. By J. H. Gussins, C.M.G., 
Hon. M.A. (Oxon). Seeley Service. 21s. 

The author of this book has expert diplomatic, linguistic and 
juristic knowledge of his subject. It is a pity that only forty 
out of his 300 pages are devoted to the history of Japan, before 
Europe cannonaded her out of her seclusion. 

The first Great Reform took place in a.p. 645, when Japan 
adopted Chinese culture. “ At this early stage in Japanese 
history three things stand out prominently ; the welcome given 
to foreign ideas; the duality of religion and language; and 
the curious atmosphere of divinity surrounding the Crown.” 
But very soon the tendency to duality in authority asserted 
itself, and for three centuries the house of Fujiwara acted as 
maires de palais to a fainéant throne. In the twelfth century 
the war against the Ainu aborigines led to a strict feudalism 
under an imperator or Shé-gun ; and thenceforward there were 
two centres of authority, one effective, the Shégunate, at Yedo 
(T5kid) (which controlled most of the resources and territories), 
and the other the Crown at Kisté—a kind of divinised Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. Each had its separate aristocracy and 
court; and in each the figure-head became ineffective, the 
work being done by subordinates in a traditionalised admin- 
istration based on clan provincialism. This was known as 


the duarchy, and induced permanency, as well as stagnation. 


The island state of feudal clans maintained its independence, 
and in 1275-1281 defeated Kublai Khan. After the great 
Korean War 1592-1598 the Tokugawa dynasty of the Shé-guns 
was consolidated. One interesting feature of this period is the 
spread of Christianity (1614-1688): there were over one million 
converts. But in 1686 the Japanese were forbidden to go 
abroad ; and the country was closed, save to the Chinese, and 
the Dutch (who were not counted as Christians). 

The Tokugawa dynasty, as a centralised bureaucracy based 
on territorial clans, subsisted until 1867: it was shattered by 
the demands of modern Europe (1844-1867) to trade. The 
people had no share in control, and this book does not explain 
what were the popular rights during this period. In 1867 the 
Shégunate was abolished ; and the Meiji era, of “ Enlightened 
Government ” inaugurated. The 276 great feudatories resigned 
their hereditary posts—even these daimiss had been “ figure- 
heads”; and centralised prefectures were substituted. In 
1878 the Gregorian Calendar was adopted, and the Second 
Great Reform was instituted. It was a revolution, but entirely 
“ from above” ; and, practically, the two great clans of Satsuma 
and Chéshi, who had been supreme in the last Shégunate, 
have provided the government of modern Japan. The economy 
consisted in the elimination of the duarchies. The Clan-guilds 
of the towns also dissolved: the samurai, or military class, 
were swept into the nation armée ; feudalism was abolished, and 
the peasants, who had been serfs or métayers, became proprietors : 
all waste land belonged to the Government. In 1872 all land 
was re-assessed for land-taxes and new title-deeds issued, the 
ground-value being fixed in a simple manner, which might 
perhaps interest English reformers. The currency gradually 
rose from chaos and depreciation to a gold-standard. Christianity 
was tolerated anew in 1873, but there are only about 200,000 
converts. The Emperor stepped out of the sanctuary into the 
political arena, and in 1890, after great discontent, a semi- 
advisory Parliament, on the Bavarian model, was instituted. 
The old double peerage was abolished, and a new non-territorial 
nobility established. 

Mr. Gubbins cautiously and suggestively narrates the foreign 
policy which has made Japan a Great Power and a creditor- 
nation. His comparison of the growth of Japan and Germany 
within the same period is in a sense natural, but seems fallacious. 
The German worship of the Staat is not comparable with the 
Japanese “ requiting-the- country -for-favours- received.’ The 
explanation of the Japanese “ family,” with its system of 
“adoption,” elucidates the stability of Japanese “ hereditary” 
institutions. Mr. Gubbins reveals many other aspects of the alien 
world of Japan; and to have rendered some of her thought so 
lucidly in European language is a valuable achievement. 


THE HIDDEN HAND 


The Secret Societies of Ireland: their Rise and Progress. By 
Captain H. B. C. Pottarp. Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 


Captain Pollard’s book contains a large amount of valuable 
material of first-rate importance to students of Irish history. 
Unfortunately, his industry in collecting facts is nullified to a 
large degree by his determination to make them square with a 
preconceived theory. For him the Irish problem is “ neither 
a by-product of politics nor of environment, but is rooted in the 
racial characteristics of the people themselves ” ; and the object 
of his book is to show that the Irish, in the phrase of the late 
Lord Salisbury, suffer from “a double dose of original sin,” or, 
as Captain Pollard prefers to put it in the new pseudo-scientific 
jargon, that “pandemic psychosis” inspired by ignorance, 
credulity and fanaticism, “ leads to an outburst of latent criminal 
and atavistic tendencies.”” From these pages one might easily 
conclude that the evils of an intolerable land system had less 
to do with driving the Irish peasant to deeds of violence in the 
eighteenth century than the theories of the Illuminati of Bavaria. 
Captain Pollard does not agree in all its details with the pre-war 
Carson conspiracy to defeat Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill by 
the threat of armed force, but he regards it as a scheme which 
can be explained on political grounds. When Nationalists, 
however, decided to take a leaf out of Carson’s book, this is, in 
Captain Pollard’s opinion, a final proof of “mental contagion.” 
By denying independence to her weaker neighbour, England 
justified her belief in the might and majesty of law; Irish 
demands for freedom were, “so far as the mass of the people 
was concerned, a purely hysterical manifestation,” and outsiders 
who sympathised with them were “ morbid types” who, “ like 
the Lemures of ancient mythology . . . seem to be attracted 
by the scent of blood.” Thus General Smuts is a morbid 
weakling, whereas Sir Hamar Greenwood stands enthroned as 
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a sane and farseeing statesman! It is beyond dispute that the 
Irish have little more to learn in the art of organising and manipu- 
lating secret societies for political ends. But such societies never 
succeeded in dominating the mass of the people until all other 
means of securing redress had failed. The great achievement 
of Butt, Parnell and Redmond was to mobilise opinion in support 
of political agitation on constitutional lines. It was not Irish 
plotters but the English backers of the Carson campaign who 
drove Nationalist Ireland into the arms of the revolutionaries 
of the I.R.B. It goes far to make nonsense of Captain 
Pollard’s theories of the Irish love of revolution for its own 
sake that to-day the I.R.B. is practically solid in support of 
the Treaty, not because it gives its members as much as they 
want, but because they realise that the Irish people, for the 
time being at any rate, can be neither coaxed nor coerced into 
prolonging the struggle in the hope of getting more. 


= SHORTER NOTICES 


Raymond Revised. By Sir Oxtver Lopce. Methuen. 6s. 


Raymond Revised is a very human and embarrassing document. 
In it Sir Oliver Lodge reaffirms his conviction “ that there is no real 
breach of continuity between the dead and the living, and that 
methods of intercommunication across what has seemed to be a gulf 
exist and are effective in response to the urgent demands of affection.”’ 
Realising that it is the methods, rather than the theory, which are 
most strongly challenged, Sir Oliver gives details of those he employed 
and some interesting comments upon them, He is too tolerant a 
controversialist to dogmatise ; and if his very fair warnings do not 
wholly disarm criticism, they do credit to his sense of responsibility. 
Unfortunately once discrimination has been doped by hope, belief 
soon follows. “‘Those who call themselves spiritualists,” he says, 
“have an easy and simple faith.” It does not altogether remove one’s 
antipathy to the commonplace, even vulgar, atmosphere of most 
séances, the muddle-headed, evasive thought and tawdry idiom of 
the media, to be told that these are but manifestations of defective 
instruments. And while it may be admitted that table-tapping and 
the aphasic, puerile communications of illiterate ‘‘ controls ” may serve 
to lighten the immediate burden of grief for some, by reason of the 
distraction they afford, such placebos are notoriously and justly suspect. 
Moreover, were these in any sense relevant phenomena, or the hints 
they convey true, or even partially so, they could but add, for most of 
us, a new terror to death. 


North-Eastern France. 
MurrHEAD and MaARcEL MONMARCHE. 
Paris: Hachette. 10s. 

This guide-book covers not only that part of France which its title 
suggests, but Alsace, Lorraine and the French Jura. Not unnaturally 
a considerable part of it has been devoted to battlefields. Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s article written for ‘“‘The Blue Guide to Belgium and the 
Western Front” is reprinted. The point of such a guide as this is 
to contain as much information in as little space as possible, and to 
suggest routes from chosen centres most likely to interest the tourist. 
We have only one criticism to make with regard to the practical infor- 
mation given: the guide-book does not in some towns bring to the 
notice of the traveller the French commercial hotels. It is not only 
often a saving of expense to choose one of these in preference to 
more frequented and up-to-date establishments, but in doing so the 
traveller enjoys a more complete change of atmosphere, which is one 
of the objects of a tour abroad. Nowadays when so many of the 
travelling class belong also to the class of “‘ the new poor,” it is impor- 
tant that guide-books should contain more information than was neces- 
sary, before the war about hostelries of the more modest kind. 


(“The Blue Guides.”) Edited by FrnpLay 
London: Macmillan. 


Shakespeare's King Richard I1., The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar. 
With a Commentary and Acting Notes by J. A. Green, M.A, 
Christophers. 2s. each volume. 

These are three well-printed volumes, suitable alike for school- 
room and library, of the Companion Shakespeare. The aim of the 
editor has been to provide an edition that shall free the reader from 
learned approaches to the text and confine itself to making the path- 
way to true appreciation as smooth and as short as possible. In 
this he has certainly succeeded. He has provided also a running 
commentary that should prove very useful to the beginner. It is a 
commentary strewn with questions, but they are questions designed 
rather to stimulate thought and discussion than to test knowledge 
Wherever the text is in doubt the editor has followed the wise course 
of preferring always a clear meaning to a learned conjecture. Each 
volume closes with half a dozen pages, admirably illustrated, on the 
methods of the Elizabethan stage. For school purposes this is quite 
the best edition of Shakespeare we have seen, and it deserves success 
among a more general public. Mr. Green has done a lot towards 
making his subject foolproof ; the least appreciative of schoolmasters, 
with such volumes as these in his hand, will find it difficult to prevent 
his boys being interested in Shakespeare. 
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EVERYONE has 





something to say 


The importance of public speaking is now generally 
recognised, but many people who believe that this 
ability can only be acquired by oral instruction at a 
high fee will be interested in the new points of view 
suggested by the publication entitled : 


EVERYONE HAS SOMETHING TO SAY, 
a copy of which will be sent free to any reader of the 
New Statesman who cares to apply for it. 


In addition to containing much helpful advice, it fully describes 
the A. B.C. Course in Effective Speaking, which has been prepared 
by a well-known expert with the object of assisting men and 
women who are anxious to improve their speaking ability. 


4] The Course has the approval of many distinguished public 
men, including members of both Houses of Parliament, King’s 
Counsel, Barristers, and Business Men. Many professional 
men who are now taking the Course have expressed appreciation 
of the remarkable progress they are now making. For full 
information write for a copy of “ Everyone has Something to 
Say.” It will be sent post free on request. Write to 


THE PRINCIPAL, The A.B.C. course in 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 
(Dept. 109), Paternoster House, London, E.C.4 
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“Tinker, Tailor.” A Child’s Guide to the Professions. By A. P. 
Hersert. Illustrated by Geo. Morrow. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Herbert’s verses, which have mostly appeared in Punch, are 
uneven in quality, but many of them are funny. “The Doctor” and 
“The Diplomat ” are, perhaps, the best; but “The Farmer” who 
“carries his heart in his boots ” (for either the rain is destroying his 
grain, or the drought is destroying his{roots) arouses sympathy, and 
“The Sailor” is irresistible : 
He sits in the sun with a pannikin of gin, 
And remarks with an oath that the tide’s a-coming in ; 
And when the tide is up, if there’s anyone about, 
He remarks with a curse that the tide’s a-going out. 


When a ship comes in with a complicated rig, 
He can tell you at a glance if she’s a brigate or a frig ; 
And the one sort of ship that he never could abide, 
Is a ship that’s at sea with himself inside. 
But nothing in the book is funnier than the publisher’s announcement 
on the cover that “in this diverting book the duties of the Diplomat, 
the Squire, the Farmer, the Actress and many other professional 
persons are fearlessly revealed, and no boy who has not yet decided . . . 
can afford to ignore it.” Mr. Morrow has drawn the right drawings 
We hope Mr. Herbert is as grateful to him as we are. 


The Sea Gypsies of Malaya. By Watrer Graince Waite, F.R.G.S. 
Seeley Service. 21s, 

Along the extreme tongue of the British possessions in Farther 
India, where Burma merges with Malaya, on the borders of Siam. 
there exists the little-known race of the Mawken, who inhabit the 
Mergui Archipelago. ‘‘ These Mawken, to judge by externals, are 
searcely better off than the mudfish on which they live.” The 
humanistic research of Mr. White shows them to be intelligent and 
capable, however degraded by circumstance. The author was the 
chaplain of the Tenasserim, but has no missionary intolerance. He 
realises that “race prejudice is not all on one side,” and tells us that 
the ‘‘Mawken, who would be classed in Britain as ‘ uncivilised 
savages,’ are inferiors only because they have not been called upon 
to develop their powers.”” The word Mawken means the sea-drowned, 
and this people has been driven on to the muddy coast by the pressure 
of the Burmese and Siamese, and the forays of Malay pirates have 
reduced them to inhabiting house-boats (called kabangs) year in, year 
out, and living on fish and such articles as they can obtain by barter. 
They have no metals, next to no pottery, no art; their only weapons 
are hardwood spears, tipped with fish bones, or imported bits of iron ; 
their only musical instruments are drums and stopless flutes made 
of bamboo. Their language is strictly “isolating,” but without 
“tones.” Their religious notions are only those of superstitious dread. 

The impression left on the reader’s mind is that this race is not 
degenerate but poverty-stricken—a natural slum. They display great 
ingenuity in burning-out boats, constructing rude implements, in 
navigation and, above all in adaptability. The author laboriously 
learned their language and began educating them in it and through 
it, devised a script, taught them elementary religion, translated the 
Gospel of St. Mark, and introduced them to useful devices of our 
civilisation. Incidentally, he has rendered anthropology a substantia] 
service through this new and unprejudiced survey. It is a pity the 
sketch-map has no scale and omits so many of the places mentioned 
in the text. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange has been cheered by the signing 
of the protocol with the Turks, and prices rose on 
Wednesday in most sections. The immediate over-subscrip- 

tion of Bryant and May’s £750,000 of 5 per cent. debenture stock 
offered at 93 is significant, for out of it will be paid off the 
£300,000 of 7} per cent. five-year notes which the company 
had power to redeem between 1922 and 1925. Other com- 
panies which have power to pay off debt incurred by them 
at high rates of interest will follow suit; but it is not every 
company whose position is so good as to enable it to borrow 
from the public at a rate and price that yield only £5 7s. 6d. 
per cent. The proposal of the Colonial Office Committee 
(known as the Stevenson Committee) to restrict by legislative 
action the output of rubber has been approved on this side, 
and will now be brought before the Legislatures of the Straits 
Settlements, the Malay States and Ceylon. The whole rubber 
position is improving, and I have heard of forward sales which 
indicate that American manufacturers do not anticipate a 
continuance of the present low price, which, however, is two- 
pence or more per pound higher than a few weeks ago. Oils 
are undecided, but Mexican Eagle 7 per cent. preference at 
18s. 9d. are in my opinion much undervalued. 
* * * 

The news that a Receiver has been appointed for the Sheffield 

Steel Products, Limited, has not been received with any great 


surprise in financial circles, as it has been apparent for some 
time that the company’s programme was in excess of its 
resources. It is an amalgamation of firms engaged in the 
cutlery and other trades that are a speciality of Sheffield, and 
it claims to be the largest manufacturer of table cutlery in the 
world. The company was formed in August, 1919, with a 
capital of £1,000,000, which was increased, until it now stands 
at £1,250,000 of 10 per cent. cumulative preference shares and 
£2,750,000 of ordinary shares. In addition there are £850,000 
of 8 per cent. first mortgage debentures, the bulk of which 
was offered at 95 per cent. The company, like so many amal- 
gamations formed during the boom period, was over-capitalised, 
and the high rates of interest mentioned above as having to be 
paid on that portion of the capital which is fixed interest- 
bearing, constitutes a heavy financial burden. In December, 
1921, the company formed a subsidiary, Sheffield Steel Pro- 
ducts (Stores), Limited, with a capital of £500,000, of which 
£300,000 of 10 per cent. cumulative preference shares are 
guaranteed by the mother company. This subsidiary was 
formed to open a number of shops through which the manu- 
factures of the mother company would be sold direct to the 
public, a proceeding which has not increased the popularity of 
its productions among merchants and ironmongers. It does 
not follow that, because a Receiver has been appointed, the 
business will be closed down; probably it will be continued 
and the company’s capital written down to a figure that will 
permit of profitable trade. 


* * * 


Business appears to be improving in the United States, 
although some of the financial interests express doubt as to 
whether the high wages that the coalminers and the railway- 
men have been able to maintain on the whole will not affect 
trade, for, they point out, a continuance of high wages means 
higher working costs. They do not add that it also means 
higher purchasing power. Figures just published as to the 
production of motor vehicles in the United States show that 
for the first eight months of this year 1,664,000 cars and lorries 
were turned out, and the total for the year is expected to 
exceed 2,000,000. The present prosperity of the motor-car 
trade in the United States, it is estimated, provides employment 
for 2,250,000 workers, and it is stated that the manufacture 
of motor cars and their parts absorbs 4 per cent. of the country’s 
iron and steel production, 16 per cent. of its copper, 20 per cent. 
of its tin, 22 per cent. of its aluminium and 30 per cent. of 
the plate glass manufactured in the country. Unemployment 
has decreased considerably. A year ago something like 5,500,000 
workers were out of employment; it is estimated that this 
sum is now reduced to 1,500,000, and in some parts of the 
country labour shortages in certain trades are reported. 


* ~~ * 


As was anticipated, the Daily Mail Trust 7 per cent. 
debenture stock was hugely oversubscribed, the number of 
applications being 45,466 and the total amount applied for 
£48,682,935. With so enormous a number of applications and 
so large an over-subscription, a pro rata allotment would result 
in every applicant receiving about one-thirtieth of what he 
applied for, e.g., a person desirous of subscribing for £500 of 
the stock would receive less than £20. Instead of doing this, 
which would have caused general dissatisfaction, and instead 
of undertaking the thankless task of arbitrarily eliminating 
some classes of subscribers, the issuing house, the British 
Foreign and Colonial Corporation, has hit upon the happy 
device of determining allotments by drawings in the presence 
of a notary. This creates an interesting precedent, which is 
likely to be followed in future cases of heavy over-subscription. 
It is a pity that the principle cannot be applied to Stock 
Exchange transactions as a whole. Instead of selecting their 
particular fancy, people who will speculate (voluntarily or 
involuntarily) might send up their money to the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange, who could place the investors’ names 
daily in a hat and have them drawn in the presence of a notary 
for division into three groups—{1) those who are to lose all 
their money ; (2) those who are to lose only half of it ; (3) those 
who are to get their money back after a delay of six months. 
The last would, of course, be the lucky ones, for, unless you 
happen to be on the inside, Stock Exchange dealings at the 
best are like those automatic machines one finds at seaside 
places in which you put a penny, and, if you are specially 
skilful and win, you receive your penny back. I present the 
idea to the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 


A. Emit DAVIES. 
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THERE ate few of us who would say of a man that he 
had reached the final stage of pecuniary embarrassment. 
We should say that he’s “on his uppers. 
thought. Expressed with a terrible degree of truth! 

IT'S one of the metaphors taken from the abiding 
significance of shoes. For the love of the mercy which 
men will have on you, don’t neglect your shoes. 

THE LOTUS boots and shoes are made, fitted, finished 
and turned out in tune with the responsibility which a 
man’s shoes have in a man’s life. In his health. In his 
comfort. In his confidence. 


LotuseDelta 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 
LOTUS LTD., STAFFORD & Northampton. 
i. WA Ta VA Va Va © Va Ma Mt Mh TA OA Oh A Oh SS A TO 


Prices from 
30/- to 63/- 


It’s a terrible 


In his credit. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 














2 
NEW TOWN HOUSING 


LIMITED. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
21 miles from London. Season ticket £5 6s. 6d. 
for three months. 40 minutes from town. 25 
trains daily between King’s Cross and Welwyn @ 
Garden City, Beautiful country varying from 
280 to 400 ft. above scalevel. Houses adjacent to permanent 
rural belt for sale or rental on Tenant Purchase System. 


Bedrooms 3, Sitting-rooms 1, Price £675. Ground rent 5s. a year. Lease 
999 years ; or Interest-bearing Investment 
of £285. Rent £30. (Rates about £9). 

Price £805. Ground rent §s. a year. Lease a 
999 years; or Interest-bearing Investment _ 
of £345. Rent £40. (Rates about £10.) 

In each case kitchen-scullery, bath-room, hot water, gas and electricity, 





Bedrooms 3, Sitting-rooms 2. 


Apply— 
Secretary, New Town Hovsine Lro., 3 Gray’s Inn Place,W,C. 1 - 
ttt Tt tT 


REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
4 by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. "s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £48,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,000,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
a —Bowrne’s Inewrance Directory. 
Apply for Prespectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 











W_C. FISHER. Manager for the United Kingdom 








United Kingdom 
Provident Institution 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED . - TEN MILLIONS. 
At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31st December, 1920, all 


securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing 
at that date. 


Unimpeachable Security. Favourable Mortality. 
High Interest Yield. Low Working Expenses. 


The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the sources of 
future profit and renders the Institution's Policies as attractive to present 

prospective Members of this great Mutual Office as they were in pre- 
War days, when its Bonuses were among the highest paid by British 
Offices. Write for New Prospectus to the Secretary. 


Head Office - 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


























LITERARY. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 133 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 











| THE HUMAN HAIR 


) 

} 

Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy ? 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,”” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,’’etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
lation.”—The Guardian. 

“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the ( 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 


r Price 7d. post free from } 


{ J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W.1. )} 
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SCHOOLS. 


LECTURES, ETC. 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age.— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
— py A440 Yh ra a 
house is delightfully ivuated fa ita own grounds of about 4 exres.—-Apply to the 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


. [== BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 5 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Dan » Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 

4165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecreTary. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


yp CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
the ts are abroad. Sim natural, AAT y with sftabte food ES 
healthy co yy A and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Bollingne Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School | siuing 0 -class Education xT Natural 
Lines, with special atten usic, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, ythmics, 

Crea Peon, co etaeatien. Preparation for Ma’ if aptitude is shown. 

Montessori house connection. Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 

for elder girls will be formed \y.— Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwotis and the 





C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members oe community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and ph development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. incipal: THEoporA E, CLARK, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Course of Three Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
“ ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION,” will be given in English by 
PROFESSOR THEODORE REINACH (Professor in the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris) at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 (entrance: York 
Gate), at 5 p.m. ott Monday, OCTOBER 16, Tuesday, OCTOBER 17, 
and Thursday, OCTOBER 19, 1922. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B., Litt.D., Director of the 
British Museum. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, and EDUCATION.—The Tavis. 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For parti of lectures and 

groups already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 
‘ie Bp 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


) Shee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVH HOUSE, 
iN 8.W. 15. Pw ye School: Colet 


Education, apply to 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), &. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Scrancz, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from ReoIsTRaR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI. SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of ‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 














S*: MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Rosinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 





MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Girton College, 


Head Mistress: Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the is to 

. Y growth of the child for the of the 

community; to encourage by means of Literature, Music, 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CuHrnsproox Roap, Grove Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROzB EURHYTHMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A PEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THR PRINCIPAL, Miss RED STEELB. 





T= STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children $3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.- - 
Apply to the Pruvcipar, 





I Nee pe —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. ‘The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
Nr Mop Ran og erg rel 
School (G.P.D&.T.), ‘Li WENDOLL yx — 


verpool, and OLI RHYS, late House 
Mistress at the Belvedere School. * 
Girls are wan 5 ncoough education up to the age of 24. 
Lanbe acu standing To} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH 





HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
Kindergarten to versi 


FOR _ ~~ GIRLS from ty age. Now at 
Manor orth End Road, Green, N.W. few min 
Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered ioahon Sn 
of viduality, much ou work. Tennis courts and playing- under con- 


Headmaster: Joserm WICKsTEED, M.A. (Oxon) 





BIGHT aad rank SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
‘or Boys from 12 to 1 ears. Lar, well-wooded k; 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, “and three Science ‘Lahotute ice 


The School is r by the General Medical © .B. > - 
ode tan Ly ~~ y ' ouncil for 1st M.B. work, Pros 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description int tly and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Central 1565. 


A Canons —, 3 &e., oceupanely and Fey typed by 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Namcy McFartans, 
tr Paimeira Avenue, Westciifl. 











LAt® official translator League of Nations undertakes translations 

from French and German. All subjects. Accuracy guaranteed. Work 
typed and returned in quickest possible time. Research im these languages 

undertaken.—ALEXANDER, Sandford House, Stanley Bridge, S.W. 6. 


oe skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss WATERS, Tugela, Warwick Road, Olton, 
Warwickshire. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


) Tet may | ape teacher (Geneva, London) wishes to 
arrange a class for adults or children. Hampstead or Golders Green preferred. 
—Box 812, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

W.C, 2. 


BeckrtstEs. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Oszornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ SURM “nae OvEs- 
» equal to . Write . 
Sua pansy ~F colimate.—Lounost TURmmNe co (Dept. ee "\ 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

















All communications should be addressed To# MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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ART GALLERY. 


ONDON GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING 
Opens MONDAY, OCTOBER 161Tx, to SATURDAY, NOVEMBER TITH. 
Admission 1s. 3d. (Oo all day Saturdays.) 
HEAL anpd SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


WANTED. Home in London, with private family, for young 
—_~ “ore we Box 781, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
lon, W.C 


ee > ¢ -—Large Bed-Sitting-room, close to Tube and 
10 mins. from High Street, overlooking gardens. Gas fires ; 














own meters. Meals optional.—Box 814, NEW STATESMAN, 11 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OMPORTABLE HOME for young man engaged during day. 
Terms moderate. Leyton, near Whipps Cross.—Write Box 810, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street , Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


N * vac GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 

, Fg at A . double Ti. a 7 = S ee 
constant thot water. Good Partial board.—Write Box ie. = Gal 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Roe. with Breakfast, Gentlewomen (prof., bus., sadents), tame. 
or perm.; gas fires, meters; quiet, select.—r1o Endsleigh Street, W 














TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 





ESTD. 1900, First Class. GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 
Nov. 7. ALGERIA-TUNISIA .. ° 30 days 98 guns. 
Nov. 11. SPAIN and TANGIER . 35 days 125 gus. 
Dec. 12. EGYPT, PALESTINE, DAMASCUS. 


Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. ro. 


eye WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Date Best Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and sh Gas fire in 
Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. us. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Contents with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. |. $41. 











OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, 29 Knyveton et. East Cliff. 
Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 


RIGHTON SORESENG ey ye All bedrooms 
Gam t, ter, fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tarifi from 
. and Masumenan, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 








AST BOURNE. — Vegntarion Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
tone Cockers: digs rae quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RocErs 





om enn Belmont, Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable- 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EVENING SE SECRETARIAL WORK required (London). Lady 
20, qualified, desires Post one or more evenings a week. 

Shorthand — typing. Trial week offered.—B. G., Box 813, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


M ISS EDITH NIGHTINGALE, L.R.A.M., desires engagements as 
Pianist in Chamber Music or as Accompanist to Vocalists or Instrumental- 
Excellent testimonials.—Write 38 








ists for concerts or for practising. 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 





O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year _ post free ..., 30s. od. 
Six Months , 4, .w.. 158. Od, 
One Quarter, 5, 5 ... 7% 64. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. It any 


Postal Subscriber in Great Britain fails to 
receive the paper regularly every Saturday, 
a notification should be sent to above address 
without delay. 

















MOSES 


By W. MARGRIE. 
The Story of a New Leader. 
“Tumultuous Dialogue—Terrific Gusto.”—Dauy HERALD. 


Now that Bernard Shaw is getting old, England needs 
somebody to keep her up to the mark. 








5s. net. 
ARTHUR STOCKWELL, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


x= 











NATIONAL UNION FOR EQUAL CITIZENSHIP. 
Lecture by 
J. D. BERESFORD on “ RELATIVES,” 
50 Porchester Terrace, W. 2, at 4.30, 
On OCTOBER 19th. 
6d., from N.U.S.E.C., 62 Oxford Street, W. |. 








Tickets 3s. 


THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) | 








Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalma 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 











CLAIMS PAID - - - - - - 17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - -  £10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - ~ - £3,800 ,000 
LIFE AND WMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RA 
Liverpool go xt Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
ut —_ transact National Health 


~~» > thro 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 














Sp ey Watson's Poems, 2  vols., 
Masefield’s 


t 
Samp LO 


WANTED : Cyan; Coe ~y 4 
—BAKER’ a Cana ScoRanor, ees i Bright Street, 
OOKS FOR A see of pay 6 _ 258. ; 
Heptameron, vols., ius. N 25 $ 108. ; 
Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 25 a £3 oon Burton's 17 vols. 
unexpurgated, £20; Real Lite in London, vols., 182 
ae Dictionary, 5 Rs 4 108. 4 ; 
$50. pub fa ss); Dumat’ Cdebrated 8 vols., £6 6s. ; y's Ch 
st edition, 638. ; Hlampanice Pariah Regtery, 16 vla fo; 
Physician, illus., $ hy cost £3) 5 Balzac’s Droll ; 


. a>. 
ly and Later Work, 2 
Books — (3,000). 
Book 1 John 
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It is estimated that the total funds received by the three societies which have 
been appealing on behalf of the famine-stricken victims of Russia amounted to 
£1,000,000. A large sum—and a splendid tribute to the heart of the British 


public. 
It represents nearly 


A MILLION LIVES! 


Our units were able with this money, and with help received from other sources, 


to relieve 520,000 adults and 417,000 children in the Volga famine districts. 








Taking an Optimistic View 


the harvest this year will not be more than 25 per cent. greater than the famine 
harvest of last year. This means that acute famine conditions will prevail in 





many districts. 


We Must continue to Maintain the Children 


—thousands of whom are orphans—whom we saved from death by starvation a 
year ago. The responsibility is ours . . . and yours. The appeal of suffer- 
ing and innocent children is irresistible. We cannot let them die. We must 


complete the task to which we have set our hand. 


This Appeal is issued by the Frienws” Relief Committee, which is co-operating with the Russian Famine Relief F und 
and the Save the Children Fund in the “ All-British Appeal” for the famine in Russia and distress in the Near 


East. 
FROM SMYRNA AND THE NEAR EAST P 


also comes a call to which we cannot be deaf. Once again fire and sword have 
worked unutterable horrors on a population of every nationality and creed, and 
we feel it incumbent upon us to send to the aid of the suffering refugees, many of 


whom are British subjects. 


Reliej in the Near East will be administered by the Save the Children Fund in conjunction with the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, the Save the Children Fund International Union, and in closest co-operation with 


H.M. Minister at Athens. 
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GIFTS OF MONEY, which may be earmarked for any of the three Funds, should be sent to 


RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


GIFTS IN KIND should be sent to The Manager, The Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street 
Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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